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None of numerous driving journal greases tried could lick 
this railroad’s “hot pin” troubles. Then Texaco Driving 
Journal Compound was used. Results were far better, but 
the Texaco engineer wasn’t satisfied. Being a former rail- 
way master mechanic, he was able to suggest a slight change 
in the main rod back-end bushing. This was made and, 
with Texaco Driving Journal Compound in the rod cups, 
“hot pin” troubles vanished completely. 

The story points up the fact that Texaco engineering 
service, rendered by experienced railroad men, is geared 
to go far beyond mere lubrication recommendations. In 
like manner, Texaco lubricants give you a bonus in quality. 

Texaco Driving Journal Compounds and Rod Cup 








LOCOMOTIVE 
LUBRICATION CHART 


Large (59” x 38’) detailed dia- 
gram of typical steam locomotive. 
Lists 1,051 parts, shows the proper 
Texaco lubricants to use. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy, with- 
out charge. Just tell us the name 
of your railroad and your posi- 
tion and title, please. 





How a great railroad* 
cured a “headache” with 
the help of Texaco products 
and engineering service 


* Name on request 


Greases, for example, are made from heavy-bodied cylinder 
stocks and far out-perform ordinary greases in their ability 
to withstand high temperatures and severe pressure con- 
ditions. They will not squeeze out! They have an inherent 
oiliness which sticks to the frictional surfaces. Count on 
them for longer lasting, more positive protection. 

Let a Texaco representative explain in detail the cost- 
saving advantages of Texaco Railroad Lubricants and 
Texaco’s unique Systematic Engineering Service. Just call 
the nearest Railway Sales office listed below, or write: 

* tr tr 

The Texas Company, Railway Sales Division, 135 East 

42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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structural strength “~y 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Box for 


Railroad Passenger Cars 
® 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Box for 
Diesel Locomotives 


Rugged construction, simple, easy-to-assemble parts, 
combined with high capacity straight radial bearings, 
make Hyatt Journal Boxes definitely easier to 
maintain. 

They are constructed so that the housing and roller 
assembly can be removed from the car journal as a 
unit. This is done easily and quickly without special 
tools, leaving only the Hyatt inner race and water 
guard on the car journal. All Hyatt roller assembly 
and housing combinations of the same size and type 
are freely interchangeable on axles having Hyatt 


inner races and water guards mounted. 
Spare journal box inventories can be reduced 


It’s easier with 











since protective wheel sets need only be equipped 
with inner races and water guards instead of com- 


plete journal boxes. 
* * * 

The boxes and bearings are easier to clean and 
inspect because all parts are readily accessible. 
Wheel lathe work is simplified since wheels can be 
turned on collets instead of centers thus permitting 
deeper, faster cuts. Hyatts make maintenance work 
easier all around. When you consider journal boxes 
for new or changeover equipment, remember—“It’s 
Easier With Hyatts.” Hyatt Bearings Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 
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VARYING PER DIEM? The New York, Susquehanna & 
Western proposes, effective April 1, to set its own per diem 
rates—varying from $1.20 a day on old cars to $2.00 a day 
on brand new ones. The proposal, as set out in a letter from 
Susquehanna Trustee Henry K. Norton to A.A.R. President 
William T. Faricy, is explained in full in the news—along 
with the N.Y.S.&W.’s reasons for making it and the legal 
opinion on which it is based. 





IN THE SPOTLIGHT: February gross 20.8 per cent 
above 1950.—Southern Pacific to build new $4.5-million 
yard at Roseville, Cal.—Electro-Motive Division announces 
agreement with Australian firm to build diesels there.— 
Week’s freight car orders total 4,200 units, including 1,000 
each for C.&E.1. and G.N.; also 1.100 cars for the Canadian 
National.—1,652 locomotives on order March 1.—C.&.0O. 
authorized to sell stock to its top executives——T.&P. buys 
52 diesels —D.&R.G.W. asks authority to reduce debt and 
cut fixed charges by selling $40,000,000 of new first mort- 
gage bonds.—New York syndicate acquires Karpen.— 
A.A.R. Medical & Surgical section to meet April 2—New 
York legislature passes bill to permit reorganization of 
Long Island under private ownership; also bills further to 
increase state revenue from heavy trucks.—Edwards calls 
passenger loss “economic waste.”—Wilson establishes trans- 
port advisory group.—Post Office Department tells Congress 
it proposes to take for itself full advantage of railroad 
“economies” by “settling” mail pay case on basis of 38 
ver cent increase.—P.R.R. orders 64 passenger cars. 





GOOD NEWS ON STEEL: Freight car steel allocations 
will probably be restored, for June, to an amount sufficient 
for 10,000 cars, judging from recent information from 
N.P.A. There may even be enough for a few extras, accord- 
ing to our news story on the subject. The restoration of the 
allocation from the 9,000 car level established for May 
came as the Ohio Valley Transportation Board strongly 
protested the May cut; and as H. H. Pratt, former president 
of the Atlantic States board, urged enough steel for 10,000 
cars a month in excess of retirements. Both of the protests 
are also reported in the news. 





ROYAL COMMISSION: After more than two years of 
intensive study, the special Royal Commission which has 
been examining Canada’s public transportation problems 
has submitted its report to Parliament. And the Canadian 
government has announced its intention of seeking early 
passage of legislation to implement some of the commis- 
sion’s more important recommendations. (See news section.) 
Some of those recommendations, incidentally, might be ap- 
plied in the United States as well as in Canada; e. g.. 
the suggestion that all forms of transportation should be 
regulated by a single government agency, the statement 
that one form of transport should not expect to escape 
regulation which is imposed on its competitors, the idea that 
railroads should be allowed to meet competition where 
they find it, etc. The report (which is summarized begin- 
ning on page 42) will doubtless, of course, be disappointing 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





in some respects to some people, but we wish that some, 
at least, of the ideas expressed in it could be brought down 
south of the border. 





ALL-TIME HIGH? Capital expenditures by Class I rail- 
roads in 1951 will reach a new all-time of about $1,376 
million, according to estimates submitted to the I-C.C. and 
summarized in the latest “Monthly Comment” of the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics. The “Comment,” 
which is summarized in the news pages, also includes figures 
on the proportion of traffic handled by diesel power; on 
the relation between payments on equipment obligations 
and depreciation charges, and on cumulative rate increases. 





BLACK MAGIC: To a fellow who even has trouble tuning 
in the right station on a radio, the train performance cal- 
culator described on pages 32 and 33 smacks of sheer 
black magic. Fortunately, magic of the particular type 
employed in the calculator is no longer punishable by 
hanging or stake-burning. And so the P.R.R. is quite safe 
in using this electro-mechanical “brain” to compute the 
optimum performance of all kinds of motive power. 





DEFERRED MAINTENANCE—to the tune of some $950 
million had accumulated on Class I railroads up to last 
December 31. according to a recent study by the Engineer- 
ing Section of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Valuation. But while 
the dollar figure sounds big, it reflects, the bureau says, only 
about 8 per cent of deferral—which “while not satisfactory 

. cannot yet be considered serious.” All the deferred 
maintenance, incidentally, was in fixed-property items. The 
bureau’s study is briefly reviewed on page 46. 





IT CAN BE DONE: With its San Francisco-Los Angeles 
and San Francisco-Portland services, the Southern Pacific 
has proved that—where conditions are right—passenger 
service can be made to pay. Now the performance of the 
Great Northern’s new Seattle-Vancouver “Internationals” 
backs up the S.P.’s experience. It takes, of course, a lot of 
doing—good equipment; fast, convenient schedules; at- 
tractive fares; publicity, and, above all, sources of potential 
traffic. That last factor is obviously the sine qua non, and 
it certainly is lacking in a lot of places. The experiences 
related in the article beginning on page 34 might not. 
therefore, be capable of repetition everywhere, but they 
certainly show what can be accomplished when proper 
advantage is taken of favorable existing conditions. 





REFRIGERATOR CAR PROGRESS: To provide at 
least 100,000 serviceable refrigerator cars, the railroads 
should build at least 35,000 new cars and modernize older 
ones. So says John N. Kelley, in a report on progress in 
development and construction of new refrigerator cars. 
Mr. Kelley’s report is abstracted in this issue, beginning on 
page 37. 
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matter 


what the move 


there’s a BALDWIN 
to make it 








Whether it’s making up trains in classification yards . . . transfer 
trips on belt lines . . . working the hump... combination road 
and switching duties on short lines .. . or high-speed, main-line 
freight haulage, the Baldwin-Westinghouse line of Diesel-electric 
locomotives provides a unit specifically designed for the job. 


However—this specialization doesn’t limit diversification. Almost 
every Baldwin-Westinghouse unit is consistently handling 
assignments above and beyond the scope of regular duty. On 
every road serviced by these locomotives their versatility is 


adding a valuable plus capacity to the motive power pool. 


BALDWIN-Westinghouse 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
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Essential principles of the Bethlehem 2} 
811. To a special tie plate is welded a 
sturdy bracing part (1). Fitting be- 
tween this part and the rail is the 
tapered wedge, into which is swaged 
a steel spring (2). The spring will with- 
stand tremendous compression force, 
thereby adding to the tightening ef- 
fect. Two pawls turn down into slots (3 
so that the wedge cannot move. 


THA] MUEAN A 


11GH7 RAIL BRACE 


Study the large illustration, which 





Ask any track man how easy it is to get 





a tight fit with Bethlehem’s 811 Rail Brace. 
He'll tell you there’s nothing to it at all. 
Just drive the wedge in place and lock it 
there with twin pawls. The wedge, being 
always under spring compression, can’t 
loosen from shock. No amount of jarring 
and jolting can cause it to shift position. 


shows clearly why the 811, once in- 
stalled, is permanently tight. When you 
want to remove it, however, it won't fight 
you. Isn't at all stubborn. 

There are probably many 811’s in track 
near you. Why not have a look? Or ask 
a Bethlehem man for full details. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM. PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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THOSE SPOTS you see on the side of 
this hopper car...are actually dents 
pounded in the metal by sledge 
hammer blows freeing cargoes. 

Some of them were put there 
nearly three years before the pho- 
tograph was taken. Yet the finish, 
based on VINYLITE Brand Resins, 
is unchipped —still clinging tena- 
ciously to the metal— maintaining 
its integrity and bond! 

It’s easy to see why finishes based 
on VINYLITE Resins are winning 
railroad friends across the country. 
Used on hopper, tank, or refriger- 
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«+e BUT NOT THE FINISH! 





ator cars, as an easily applied three- 
coat system, these outstanding ma- 
terials are reducing car mainte- 
nance costs to a remarkable degree. 

Besides absorbing terrific physi- 
cal punishment in year-in, year- 
out service, they resist attack from 
weather in every climate. They are 
virtually unaffected by alkalies, 
most strong acids, oils, greases, in- 
dustrial fumes, smoke, brine, and 
most other chemicals. 

If you have not yet investigated 
railroad car coatings based on 
VINYLITE Resins, by all means do 


a SLEOGE HAMMER BLOWS LOOSEN THE CARGO 
(Ha 


it now. They protect equipment, 
lower your costs, and give top op- 
erating performance. Write Dept. 
KB-73 for a list of formulators. 

Data on ‘Carclad"’ Three-Coat System courtesy 


Sherwin-Williams Company, 101 Prospect Ave., 
N. W., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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BAKELITE COMPANY 
a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carben Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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They are America’s local coal merchants—in city and 
village across the nation. Nearly 18 million homes . . . more 
than half of all the homes in the country . . . are heated by 
the coal they supply! 

They bring healthful heat to homes and offices, schools 
and hospitals, stores and workshops. They buy, store and de- 
liver over 90 million tons of bituminous coal a year . . . close 
to one-fifth of all the bituminous coal mined in America. 

Today, as always, coal is America’s basic fuel! 

And coal is just as essential—to essential industry! Steel— 
electric power—railroad transportation—rubber—chemicals 

. all depend on coal! 

The producers of coal have always recognized their re- 
sponsibility to help power the progress of America. And 
today, the coal industry is ready and able to do its part in 
fueling the nation’s all-out defense program. 

For private management has had the vision to invest hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars in up-to-date preparation plants 
—improved equipment—research and new mine properties. 
Under free competition, progressive mine operators have de- 
veloped the most efficient and productive coal industry in the 
world! 


With a continuing supply of necessary equipment, transpor- 
tation and trained man power, America’s independently 
owned and operated coal mines will produce all the coal 














that’s needed to continue to power the nation’s progress, 
in peace or war. 








BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Eight years ago, smooth-rolling A.S.F. 
Ride-Control Trucks began changing 
the freight-movement picture. Initial 
applications were on special cars for 
carrying airplane wings from Detroit 
to the Coast — first in fast freight trains, 
then as box-express cars operating in 
regularly scheduled passenger service 
at speeds up to 100 m.p.h. And Rail- 
roaders soon found Ride-Control right 
for every lading purpose. 


By 1946, Ride-Control Trucks were 
being specified for 50% of all new 
freight cars ordered for domestic use; 
and in 1950 nearly 100,000 car-sets 
were purchased. Today, with 133 dif- 
ferent users, Ride-Control has been 
specified for more than 240,000 cars 
that will help keep America strong. 





A-S-F RIDE-CONTROL® TRUCK 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


mint mark of OC) fine products 
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Off the paint tracks 
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...thanks to Clidde 


On the paint tracks at 8... off by 
4! That’s Glidden ‘““Two-A-Day” 
painting. Weather-beaten cars can get two 





é 


coats of paint in just 8 hours! Busy equip- 
ment needn’t be spared from its defense 
job any longer than necessary... goes 
back on the road fast, safeguarded against 


wear and depreciation. 


A development of Glidden Railroad 
Technical Service, ““TWO-A-DAY” paint- 
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PAINTING 


ing is but one of the ways that Glidden 
is helping to meet the maintenance re- 
quirements of the railroad industry today. 
Whatever the problem involving paint or 
painting procedure, you will get prompt 
attention from any one of our eight stra- 
tegically located plants and laboratories. 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company 


Limited, Toronto. 
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THEN and NOW... at the READING TERMINAL 














Cumbersome transformers, related apparatus, and pipe framework have been replaced by modern load-center unit substations. 
CONTINUITY OF SERVICE ASSURED by high interrupting capacity. 
VOLTAGE CONTROL IMPROVED by holding it to close limits. 

50,000 LB OF CABLE COPPER ELIMINATED. 

VALUABLE FLOOR SPACE RELEASED for renta! storage. 
PROTECTION INCREASED for personnel and equipment. 
INVESTMENT LOWERED by using standard units of equipment. 


All these benefits resulted from installation of a modern G-E power-distribution system in Philadelphia’s Reading Terminal. 


Ask your G-E representative for full information about the advantages of modern, low-cost, efficient 
General Electric power-distribution systems, or write to General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Go cane pout foe C0 tidence tn — 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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NEW MECHANIZED FREIGHT BILLING METHOD 


MONEY, SPEE 


A major railroad, now using Remington Rand punched cards in their Consoli- 
dated Freight Agency, reports savings greater than 40% over their former 
method. Also, this Consolidated Agency has taken over the billing for many 
additional stations — with no increase in personnel. 


Many Records and Reports from One Punched Card 


Punched cards containing waybill information produce — at the rate of 6000 lines 


per hour — all of these: 


Automatic machine sorting of the cards makes it 
possible to list and total (still at 6000 lines per 


hour) facts and figures under each of the following 


Made and Received reports 
Ledger statements for customer 
categories: (a) by commodities; (b} by shippers; 


ravace ¢ ances ° ° ren 
Drayage allowance (c) by receivers; (d) by point of origin; (e) by 


Be 
as 
3. Credit statements 
4. 
5. 


lraffic statistics* point of destination; (f) by rates; (g) by routes. 


What This Method Will Give You 


The great advantages of Punched Cards waybills to the Auditor more promptly, facilitates set- 
for freight billing are top speed and ab- tlement with connecting lines, converts revenues into 
solute accuracy. With the 5-day credit bank deposits much faster than any other method, And 
limit, speed is of course of the utmost remember: — all these benefits are yours at lowered 
value. The method permits reporting cost straight across the board. 


Let us emphasize that the above procedure is 
flexible — can be readily adapted to the individ- 
ual needs of any railroad. Our Transportation 
Specialists will be happy to work with you to 
bring to your road the fullest measure of these 
advantages. Let us send you full information. 
Address your inquiry to Transportation Methods 
Department, Management Controls Division, 


Room 1758, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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Alphabetical Tabulator with Instantaneous 
ate —— Summary Punch produces reports and sta- 
. tistics at the rate of 6000 lines per hour 
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Railroads Are Cutting Maintenance Costs 
Stopping Destruction by Rust 


Rust, major cause of depreciation, is stopped, and life of 
equipment and structures lengthened when you use 
RUST-OLEUM. 
When you use RUST-OLEUM, durable, reliable protection 
is assured for rolling stock, metal buildings, bridges, 
towers, tanks, signal equipment — adding years to the 
usefulness of any rustable railroad property. 

Cut Your Maintenance Cost 
Rescue metal that has already started to rust, Rust-Oleum 
can be applied over metal already rusted — usually with- 
out sandblasting or the use of chemical cleaners. Simply 
scrape and wirebrush to remove rust-scale, blisters, dirt, 
etc., then apply Rust-Oleum by brush, dip, or spray. It 
stops the rust, and promptly dries to a firm, pliable 
protective coating. 
RUST-OLEUM is proving itself everyday in ever greater 
use by railroads. It is the prac- 
tical answer to many of your 
rust problems. Buy or specify $<, 
RUST-OLEUM on all new 
construction and rolling stock. # 
Use it in your maintenance, . 
repair and rebuilding work. yaex 
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New catalog just 


off the press. RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


Write for your 
copy today! 2582 Oakton Street, Evanston, Iilinois 
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prone FOR SERVICE at elevated temperatures require 
steels which resist softening and lowering of the yield 
point. Unless hardness and yield strength are stabilized 
by correct alloy additions to the steel, these properties 
deteriorate rapidly as the temperature is raised. 


The chart above shows the yield point and tensile 
strength of three types of spring steel at elevated temper- 
atures determined by standard short-time tension tests. 


Springs of plain carbon steel are sometimes used at 
moderately elevated temperatures, although their lower 
yield values prevent them from giving service as satis- 
factory as that of the alloy spring steels. 


Chromium-vanadium steel springs, such as AISI 6150, 
give better service at ordinary temperatures because of 
the higher yield point. In addition, they may be used at 
operating temperatures up to about 700° or 750° F 


because they retain high yield point values as the tem- 
perature is increased. 


Chromium-molybdenum-vanadium steel was especially 
designed for springs operating at temperatures in excess 
of 750° F. It can be used for springs operating at temper- 
atures as high as 850° F or even higher under some con- 
ditions. At 800° F, the yield point of this steel is still greater 
than that of plain carbon steel at room temperature. 


' If you have a problem in spring applications at elevated 
temperatures, our metallurgical engineers will be glad to 
help you solve it. 


MAKERS OF 
ALLOYS 


CHEMICALS 
AND METALS 





VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * DETROIT * CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND 
























: 4. OFFIC SUPT. MOTIVE MASTER CAR ENG. OF TESTS STOREKEEPER 
ee & POWER BUILDER 


CAR MASTER 
INSPECTOR MECHANIC 





gentlemen ...do you have all the evidence? 


of the Before you reach firm conclusions regarding the values of chilled car 
wheels, be sure you know all the facts. 


l ry Call the witnesses . . . 


SAFETY ENGINEER: ‘‘The safety record of the AMCCW wheel, considering 
all factors, is now unsurpassed in freight car service. The latest AMCCW 
design continues the trend toward even greater trouble-free mileage.”’ 


EFFICIENCY EXPERT: ‘“’ The AMCCW wheel offers lower resistance to rolling 
and minimum abrasion to the rail. It also offers greater efficiency in 
brake shoe friction, yet shows less brake shoe wear per unit of re- 
tardation.”’ 


METALLURGIST: ‘‘ The AMCCW chilled car wheel requires no work- 
hardening in service. Consequently there is no flow of tread metal. And 
the damping property of gray iron in the plate and hub of this wheel 
reduces axle shock.”’ 


MACHINIST: ‘‘ You can bore AMCCW chilled car wheels 
faster, with less wear on cutting tools. And the elas- 
ticity of iron permits a tighter fit to the axle.” 


For more complete information about the advantages 
of AMCCW chilled car wheels, send for the new book- 
let: GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY. 





Low first cost Now, more brackets—thicker, heavier, 
more continuous flange support; heavier 


Low exchange rates : ¢ 
tread on both rim and flange sides. 


Reduced inventory 


Short haul delivery 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


Increased ton mileage 
High safety standards 


Complete AMCCW inspection American Car & Foundry Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 


Griffin Wheel Co. * Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. 
Easier shop handling Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
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Pullman-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK + CLEVELAND +» WASHINGTON, D.C. + PITTSBURGH + BIRMINGHAM » SAN FRANCISCO | 
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NATURALLY 
PRODUCTS el BY 
ALL BUILDERS OF CARS 


.. because only a specialist 
can afford tooling for the best 
design in mass production. 








Passenger comfort counts on RF&P’s 
Old Dominion. That’s why an Edison 
88-cell A14H battery protects the 
110-volt system which powers fluo- 
lights, conditioning, 


rescent air 


water coolers, kitchen appliances. 





these are the 


TRENDS 








in the new passenger cars... 


Y Higher Illumination Standards 
Y More Electrical Conveniences 
Y Better Air Conditioning 

Y More Air Circulation 

Y Improved Humidity Control 


§ ALL ADD UP to higher electrical loads and 
increased battery capacities for adequate operating 
reserve. That puts lightweight Epison Nickel-Iron- 
Alkaline Storage Batteries in a position to save 
more weight per car than ever before! 


The same trends also add up to a greater 
need for uninterrupted electric power during non- 


EDISON 


Nickel+ Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


generating time on the road, thus placing greater 
emphasis on Epison dependability. 


If you have not purchased Epison Batteries 
recently, get an up-to-date quotation from us. 
You'll probably find the price lower than you 
think, and annual cost (thanks to their well-known 
long life) the lowest obtainable. 











EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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TODAY'S NEED. os CONSERVE VITAL MATERIALS 

















America’s mounting defense program demands conservation 
of vital materials. Now, more than ever, it’s important that 
you get full service from your brake shoes. Do not remove 
them while they are still serviceable. To take them off sooner 
is a waste of material and time. American Brake Shoe 


Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WEAR ALL  NUAlT-O -weAl 
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Save with SATER...SURER 


AO ORCAKERS 


A Railway Electric Control Locker 
equipped with Westinghouse 
Circuit Breakers. 


Electrical living on modern trains has sharpened 
the need for the most modern obtainable circuit 
control and protection. Complete air condition- 
ing systems, kitchen equipment, journal alarm 
systems, electropneumatically operated doors, 
individual roomette lighting, heating and utility 
outlet systems and other equipment are rapidly 
expanding railway power requirements. 


Westinghouse Circuit Breakers assure you of 
prompt and complete protection on dangerous 
overloads and short circuits, restore current with 
a flip of the handle. There is nothing to replace. 
For one thousand ruptures—or one, Westinghouse 
equipment is precisely calibrated for the life of 





W estinghouse 


H POWER 


GD protect CIRCUITS AND EQUIPMENT 
EJ ASSURE CONTINUOUS PASSENGER SERVICE 





the installation. Time delay on harmless, 
temporary overloads minimizes needless 
passenger service interruptions. 


For assistance on specification of circuit 
protection equipment, contact your nearest 
Westinghouse representative, or write for 
B-4062, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna; J-30051 
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or extra-protection 


of your “extra-fare’ 


freight.... SCULLIN [°°BY TRUCKS 


LATERAL 


WERT 










CA 


I] 


SAINT 





the smoothest 
traffic-butlder 
between 

LCL 

and your rails 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND, VA 


LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Here’s why AAR Solid Bearings 
have no equal for railroad rolling stock 


MAXIMUM DEPENDABILITY: In daily operation, an un- 
equalled record for journal bearing performance. 
SMOOTHEST RIDING QUALITIES: Lateral shocks are flexibly 
controlled — not rigidly opposed. 

LOWEST ACCELERATING AND RUNNING RESISTANCE: Glides on 
a single film of oil, like a skater on ice. 

EASE OF MAINTENANCE: Can be fully inspected or replaced 
on the line. No shopping required. 

UNIVERSAL INTERCHANGEABILITY: Simple — dependable — 
economical — safe. 

LIGHT WEIGHT: Saves many tons of excess dead weight on 
every moving train. 

ROCK BOTTOM COST: Saves over 25% on initial car cost — 
96% on bearing replacement. 





IT'S SOLID BEARINGS 
FOR HIGH SPEED FREIGHT 


The Illinois Central pioneered high speed freight... put the 
MS-1 Chicago to Memphis “overnighter” in service back in 
1936. Now there’s a whole fleet of overnighters on the “Main 
Line of Mid-America”— speeding merchandise in any kind of 
weather — with a convenience and dependability unequalled by 
any other form of transportation. 

Like all of America’s high speed merchandise freights, these 
famed Illinois Central trains are solid-bearing-equipped. That’s 
because low-cost solid journal bearings are as basic and vital 
to our railroads as the railroads themselves to our defense and 
economy. You can take the maximum load, make the fastest 
schedule. You save up to 1500 pounds dead weight per car... 
and get the smoothest ride on any standard truck. Best of all, 
you're sure of remarkably high bearing efficiency, at lowest 
possible cost. 

For complete details, get your free copy of “The FACTS 
About AAR Solid Journal Bearings.” Just write a post card 
or letter to Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 Broadway, New 
York 6; or 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Macnus Hetat Corroration 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH—THE 
SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS ASSISTANTS 


There aren’t any people in or around the railroads who 
have anything like the power over the industry’s future 
that is possessed by the superintendents and their im- 
mediate subordinates—the trainmasters, division engin- 
eers, master mechanics, road foremen and their assist- 
ants in local management. These are the men largely re- 
sponsible for the quality of performance of individual 
employees—and hence for the degree of satisfaction 
which the industry affords to its customers. If cars are 
switched promptly, and gently, and moved without delay, 
it will be mainly because of the kind of supervision 
exercised by these local officers. Passenger trains will 
not run on time and the passengers are not likely to be 
treated with courtesy, without constant vigilance on the 
part of the supervisory forces. 


Where the Credit Belongs 


If union relations are free from practically all friction 
except that engendered at the national level, then it will 
be the understanding and tact of local railroad officers 
which will deserve most of the credit—regardless of 
whether it is bestowed or not. If local shippers, news- 
paper editors and civic leaders are friendly to the rail- 
roads and esteem their service to the community at its 
true worth, then it will be because the home-town rail- 
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road officers have taken the pains, first, to have informed 
themselves on these matters and, second, to have learned 
how to tell the story convincingly to their neighbors. 

No enterprise can run without a head. The top mana- 
gerial and departmental officers are indispensable. There 
are great programs for physical improvements and finan- 
cial readjustment which are important to the future of 
individual railroads and the industry as a whole, which 
only top management can originate and carry out. But 
brilliance at the top and the large ventures conceived 
there can, of themselves, accomplish nothing toward 
achieving satisfactory results. A lot of new equipment, 
easier grades, and a big reduction in fixed charges will 
not induce railroad prosperity five or ten years hence, un- 
less today’s customers approve the efforts currently being 
made to serve them; unless employees are being shown 
by example the benefits of fair dealing; and unless local 
community leaders have positive reason to respect the 
intelligence and public spirit of railroad management, 
as they witness it in operation at the local level. 


Effective Example 


The writer of these lines for most of his life knew a 
railroad superintendent who served effectively in that 
capacity for more than thirty years. From the beginning 






























this superintendent dealt successfully with employees, 
sensing easily whether a situation required firmness or 
leniency, or a judicious mixture of the two. He got along 
well with the road’s big customers on his division. Only 
in one aspect, at first, did his performance fall short of 
the ideal—that is, he had no native instinct for cordial 
community relations. He didn’t know one prominent 
citizen from another—he ignored them all, not from 
aversion, but from his deep preoccupation with “running 
his division” seven days a week. Later on, he overcame 
this deficiency and was recognized as something of a 
local oracle on transportation questions. He accomplished 
this, not by prompting from his superiors, but by self- 
education in his duties, an important element of which 
was his faithful reading of every issue of this paper— 
a fact which may be recorded here without immodesty, 


since it happened long ago. 


The Need to Belong 


This superintendent belonged to management. There 
never was any doubt on that score in his mind, or in 
that of his superiors, his shippers, his employees or his 
fellow-townsmen. Not only that, but the trainmasters, 
master mechanics, division engineers and other super- 
visors who worked under him identified themselves with 
management too. They got this feeling about themselves, 
because their superintendent discussed management prob- 
lems with them—not just the division’s problems, but the 
problems and goals of the railroad as a whole, and of the 
industry as a whole. He got this information on his own 
initiative—not by having it formally inculcated in him 
by his own superiors, although he doubtless learned a lot 
from them through imitation. 

No one thing would, perhaps, be more helpful to the 
railroads than to secure a greater feeling of belonging 
on the part of all personnel, but especially by those in 
supervisory positions. There is no urge stronger in an 
individual associated with an organization than his desire 
for a feeling that he is really accepted as an essential 
part of it. 

If supervisory forces are not given sufficient occa- 
sion to acquire the feeling that they belong to man- 
agement, they soon wind up belonging to a labor union 

an affiliation which is the complete negation of the 
management function which they are employed to per- 
form. Belong to something they must—it is a gnawing 
need no less insistent upon fulfillment than the craving 
for food, or for companionship of the opposite sex. If 
the attitude of “belonging to management” were general 
throughout railroad supervisory forces, most if not all 
the industry’s “political” problems would diminish to 
the vanishing point—all of those troublesome questions 
which hang upon employee relations, customer relations 
and community relations. This would follow, because no 
supervisor can really get the feeling that he is part of 
management until he begins to see his duties as manage- 
ment sees them—from the standpoint, that is, of their 
relationship to the welfare of the enterprise as a whole; 
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and the relationship which exists between the company’s 
welfare and that of its employees and patrons. 

The superintendent is the obvious key to this crucial 
situation, because he is the only part of management 
most supervisors know well. What the superintendent 
knows, and has learned how to impart; what the super- 
intendent reads and can inspire his supordinates to read; 
the extent to which top management hearkens to the 
superintendent when he reports on the help required to 
keep the supervisory forces in the attitude of manage- 
ment, instead of in that of management’s critics—all these 
things are going to have a lot to do with the situation 
of the railroads as a whole, and the relative position of 
the individual companies, a decade from now. In en- 
couraging superintendents to play well their vital role 
in this process, example, as always, will be a more 
effective teacher than precept. 

It has been truly said that one of management’s 
primary duties is the selection and training of its succes- 
sors. No manager, however brilliant the contemporary 
results he achieves, can be recorded as a genuine success 
until the performance of those who come after him is 
assayed. The superintendent and his subordinates are not 
only the mainstay of current performance—they are also 
a company’s only dependable’ source of supply for to- 
morrow’s top management. From the quality, attitude 
and training of these men today, then, a railroad’s prob- 
able future can be pretty safely predicted. 





CAN THE WEIGHT 
TREND BE REVERSED? 


An article on page 42 of the March 19 issue of the 
Railway Age discusses the possible tangible savings in 
operating expenses and carrying charges if the weight 
of passenger cars could be reduced by better design 
without appreciably increasing the per-pound cost of 
the material which goes into the car. The experience 
of the railroads and the car builders has not been such 
as to encourage the belief that weight can be saved 
without the employment of relatively high-priced materi- 
als. Indeed, a review of passenger-car weight trends since 
1935—when efforts at weight reduction were getting 
under way—indicates that the trend in weights has been 
upward. 

The lightest weight in coach designs was attained 
during 1936 to 1938 by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific when coaches weighing less than 50 tons were 
built of low-alloy, high-tensile steel by welding. Stain- 
less-steel coaches for the Reading “Crusader” built in 
1937 were also under 50 tons. All of these cars were 
approximately 80 ft. long, coupled. By 1939 “light- 
weight” coaches were running 51 to 53 tons and since 
then have passed the 60-ton mark, with dome cars weigh- 
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long, coupled. 

When weights were reduced to the point where four- 
wheel trucks replaced six-wheel trucks in the early 
lightweight cars, journal sizes were 5 in. by 9 in. In- 
creased weights now call for journal sizes of 54% in. by 
10 in. and 6 in. by 11 in. 

In 1935 the Mechanical Advisory Committee in its 
report to the Federal Coordinator of Transportation pre- 
sented a study of the possibility for lightweight design 
employing low-alloy, high-tensile steels. The committee 
estimated that a lightweight coach could be built to 
weigh 96,900 lb., as compared with a heavy car of 
140,000 lb., a saving of 43,100 Ib. 

The largest decrease in the committee’s lightweight 
design was in the car structure, the weight of which was 
estimated at 29,400 lb. In the 70-ton passenger car the 
body structure weight was 56,000 lb. The equipment, 
finish and furnishings of the lightweight car were esti- 
mated at 36,500 Ib.; in the heavy car they weighed 
49,000 lb. The trucks of the lightweight car were to 
weigh 31,000 lb.; those for the heavy cars ran to 35,000 
lb. Thus, the equipment, finish and furnishings, and 
trucks in the lightweight car each account for more 
weight than the car body. 

The problem of reversing the upward trend of pas- 
senger-train car weight is made particularly difficult by 
the constant development of new functions for the com- 
fort or entertainment of passengers, each of which adds 
the weight of another piece of equipment to the car. 
With trucks accounting for 20 tons of the 60 or more 
tons total weight, and equipment, finish and furnishings 
substantially more than half of the remainder, the op- 
portunity to effect further substantial weight reductions 
by refinement of structural design without the use of 
relatively expensive materials is not large. It is en- 
couraging, however, that efforts in this direction—and 
in the direction of reducing weights of equipment and 
furnishings—are still being made. 





MACK TRUCKS AGAIN 
WAVE A THORNY OLIVE BRANCH 


It looks as if we may have to set aside space every 
week to report the warfare being carried on by Mack 
Trucks, Inc., in the alleged interests of transportation 
peace. Week before last it was Vice-President Dodge 
wlio let go the barrage. This time it is the very highest 
of the company’s brass which has dropped the pacifying 
block-buster, namely E. D. Bransome, president of the 
concern. He held forth on March 20 at a luncheon of 
the New York Board of Trade, to an audience which 
filled the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The luncheon must have cost somebody quite a lot of 
money. It couldn’t very well have been Mack Trucks 
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ing over 75 tons. These cars are practically all 85 ft. 


Mr. Bransome makes it quite clear that nobody in the 
transportation business but the railroads ever stoops to 
spending money for propaganda. 

Mr. Bransome is aggrieved because the operators of 
big trucks are “rugged individualists,” while today’s 
railroaders are merely the “successors to pioneers”; and 
these “successors to pioneers,” the wretches, are question- 
ing the weight and size of the vehicles tolerated on the 
highways. “Have you ever heard,” he plaintively inquired, 
‘of truckers trying to limit the size of railroad engines 
and cars?” It didn’t occur to Mr. Bransome to mention 
the controlling fact that trucks operate on public road- 
ways while cars and locomotives move only on privately 
provided roadways-—an omission which gives an accurate 
appraisal of his quality of candor. 

The heat is undoubtedly on Mr. Bransome and his 
heavyweighted cohorts; and he is trying to persuade him- 
self and his audiences that the primary blame rests on 
the railroads. He neglects, for example, to mention the 
fact that there was no railroad participation whatever 
in the recent Maryland road tests-—although Mack Trucks 
participated by supplying one of the test trucks. These 
tests showed conclusively the degree to which heavily 
laden vehicles are the ruination of even strongly built 
roads. Also, when he attempts to put his “rugged” truck- 
men in the same class with the early railroad pioneers, he 
conveniently neglects to consider the fact that the rail- 
road pioneers were genuine innovators—providing all the 
plant needed for their business, while Mr. Bransome’s 
truckmen conveniently wait for the taxpayers to do the 
pioneering in the road-building end of their enterprise, 
before they make a pioneering down payment on one 
of Mr. Bransome’s trucks. 

Mack’s president exults in the strange ukase put out 
recently by Commissioner Knudson, attacking state re- 
strictions on overladen trucks; and he pleads for peace 
in transportation—strictly on his own terms which in- 
clude, of course, freedom -from “prejudicial statutory 
limitations.”” He says “we must learn to build roads that 
are built like Mack trucks.” Who is to pay for such 
roads he neglects to specify, but the implication is pretty 
clear that he and the truckmen he speaks for don’t in- 
tend to. His formula for peace is, thus: You must legalize 
trucks as big as it suits me to build them, but with no 
increase in fees for road-use by such trucks. If the rail- 
roads won't be pacified on these terms, then Mr. Bran- 
some and his pals “are not looking for a fight, but we're 
willing.” 

He does not disclose whom he and his rugged as- 
sociates are going to beat up, if it turns out that their 
principal adversaries aren’t the nefarious railroads, but, 
instead, the state highway departments, the organized 
taxpayers, and other highway users. Which is, of course, 
the actual fact. If there weren’t somebody a lot more 
politically potent than the railroads who object to road- 
busting trucks, then the Mack people wouldn’t have to 
be hiring halls and buying expensive victuals and liquor 
to get people to listen to their oratory. 


which picked up the check though, could it?—because 



























































































Train Performance Calculator 


The Pennsylvania develops an electro-mechanical “brain” for com- 
puting the optimum performance of all kinds of motive power 


Front view of the new train performance calculator 


A. electro-mechanical train performance calculator 
was recently placed in service by the Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Employing measuring and recording 
instruments, this device quickly computes and records 
information required to determine the economies, 
schedules, and proper tonnage ratings for all types of 
motive power. Such information was previously as- 
sembled from a large number of tedious, step-by-step 
mathematical calculations. This machine performs and 


Material for this article was taken from a paper describing the device 
in detail, which was presented by S. V. Smith, assistant electrical engineer 
of the Pennsylvania, at the Winter General Meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers in New York, January 22-26. 
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records the necessary calculations for a high-speed pas- 
senger train in actual train running time. 

The procedure generally followed to calculate the 
performance of a given train over a given route is first 
to assemble pertinent data relating to motive power 
tractive force, train resistance, effective track grade, 
operating restrictions, and schedule stops. Next, train 
acceleration at any speed and the limitations on use of 
acceleration are determined. Thereafter, the principles 
of mechanics are applied to calculate step by step the 
speed developed, the time required, and the distance 
covered by the train as it is assumed to move along a 
selected route. Step-by-step calculations are tedious and 
consume considerably more time than the actual train 
would need to operate over the route. 

In this calculator, net acceleration is expressed as a 
small voltage. As this voltage is measured, it is mech- 
anically integrated with respect to time to control a 
second voltage proportional to speed. Speed voltage is, 
in turn, measured and integrated with respect to time. 
The speed integrator, through relays, controls the speed 
of a motor to advance a chart at a rate proportional to 
distance covered. 

The basic elements of the calculator are three self- 
balancing, potentiometer-type, curve-drawing  instru- 
ments, electrically interconnected, and a_ low-energy 
auxiliary circuit, all of which are mounted on two steel 
panels. The auxiliary circuit contains apparatus neces- 
sary to represent effective forces which influence the 
movement of the train and to simulate three types of 
train motion: acceleration, operation at fixed speed, and 
braking. All the electrical energy required to operate 
the machine is supplied through two three-ampere fuses 
from the 110-volt office lighting system. 


Instruments 


The three instruments are an acceleration recorder, a 
speed recorder, and a distance recorder. These instru- 
ments, as well as the auxiliary apparatus, were previously 
developed for other applications and have been adapted 
to the calculator with no changes in basic design. 

The acceleration recorder measures a voltage propor- 
tional to the totalized motive power and track accelera- 
tion forces, or to the braking force, and provides a 
permanent record of train acceleration at any time. A 
pointer attached to the recording pen carriage indicates 
instantaneous acceleration along the lower instrument 
scale which is calibrated from minus 2.4 to plus 2.4 
m.p.h. per sec. A mechanical integrating device operates 
in conjunction with the acceleration measuring mech- 
anism and moves a contact over a straight section of 
slidewire, located behind the upper instrument scale. 
This contact is attached to a pointer which indicates 
speed on the upper instrument scale calibrated from 
0 to 120 m.p.h. The straight slidewire transmits to the 
speed recorder a voltage proportional to speed. 

The speed recorder measures this voltage and _ pro- 
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vides a record of train speed at any time. A pointer 
associated with the pen indicates speed on a scale 
calibrated from 0 to 120 m.p.h. This instrument con- 
tains two retransmitting slidewires and a mechanical 
integrating device which are positioned by the speed 
measuring. mechanism. One slidewire transmits to the 
acceleration recorder a voltage proportional to accelera- 
tion; the other transmits to the distance recorder a 
voltage proportional to speed. An integrating device. 
through relays and cam-actuated contacts, regulates the 
speed of the special chart-drive motor in the distance 
recorder. 

The distance recorder measures speed and provides a 
permanent record of speed on a prepared chart which 
represents the track. A curve-drawing pen represents 
the train. A pointer moving with the pen indicates speed 
along the right-hand section of the instrument scale, cali- 
brated from 0 to 120 m.p.h. A solenoid-operated pen, 
located under the left-hand section of the scale and actu- 
ated by a timing motor, provides a permanent record of 
time by drawing short horizontal lines at five-minute in- 
tervals. The left-hand sections of the scale and the chart 
are ruled from 0 to 60 minutes. This portion of the 
chart is completed manually, to show time in hours and 
minutes at any location, following conclusion of the cal- 
culation. The special chart-drive motor advances the 
chart in steps of 0.02 in. for each 0.1 mile of calculated 
performance. 


Operation 


Prior to making a calculation, the known data must 
be prepared and placed in the machine. The track in- 
formation is plotted to scale on the speed distance por- 
tion of the chart in the distance recorder. It consists 
of effective track grades, equivalent acceleration values, 
speed restrictions, braking lines, required braking ac- 
celeration values, mileage designations, stations, and in- 
terlockings. The train information is reduced to terms 
of net acceleration on level tangent track. This informa- 
tion is translated into proportional voltage by adjusting 
rheostats, most of which are connected between fixed 
positions along a slidewire which is positioned automatic- 
ally by the speed measuring mechanism. 

After the known data have been placed in the calcula- 
tor, the power switch is turned on. Calculation and 
recording are fully automatic except for changes of 
track grade and for changes in type of motion. This 
information is supplied to the calculator by adjustment 
of a-rheostat to regulate a voltage proportional to the 
acceleration produced by effective track grade (or pro- 
portional to the retardation required for braking) and 
by operation of a three-position switch to simulate type 
of motion. Progress of the speed trace on the prepared 
distance chart determines the nature and extent of each 
adjustment. One man can handle both adjustments 
without difficulty. He must, however, carefully follow 
the speed trace and other indications on the speed-dis- 
tance chart. 

The train performance calculator has been used ex- 
tensively by Pennsylvania engineers to analyze and to 
predetermine performance of diesel-electric, straight 
electric, and steam locomotives, and of multiple-unit cars. 
It is particularly effective in making comparisons be- 
tween different types and sizes of motive power on the 
same train. No special allowances are necessary for 
track conditions, locomotive handling, or equipment de- 
fects, the results being wholly dependent upon informa- 
tion supplied. A number of-road tests under specified 
conditions have been confirmed with the calculator. Mo- 
mentum operation of long freight trains on short ruling 
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Speed-distance chart in the distance recorder 


grades and the use of short-time ratings on electric pro- 
pulsion apparatus have been investigated to a much 
greater extent than was considered practicable with step- 
by-step calculations. Noiseless operation and simple con- 
trols make the new train performance calculator a valu- 
able addition to a modern railroad engineering office. 








“The essence of democracy is the acceptance of respon- 
sibility. It is our only hope in solving our difficulties, both 
on the international scene and in our local life. 

“The management of your railroad has assumed respon- 
sibility for efficient operation; for adopting, as soon as pos- 
sible, any new discovery that improves the operation; of 
providing safe physical condition of property, tools and 
equipment; of dealing fairly with labor in all matters per- 
taining to wages, working rules and conditions, and it 
stands between responsibility to labor to pay the highest 
wages possible and responsibility to the shareholder to re- 
turn a fair dividend. We also recognize our responsibility 
to the communities we serve. And we are responsible for 
looking ahead. 

“The success or failure of management is shared by 
labor and the success or failure of labor is shared by 
management. Both are mutually important for successful 
operation. At times in the past, both have made the mis- 
take of permitting politicians to solve mutual problems for 
them. The American system is that of free enterprise, co 
operation and not only a fair wage, but also a fair profit. 

“Both management and labor have a responsibility to 
the public, and they are equally responsible. Careless in- 
difference of some employee to the needs of the shipper 
can spoil the most perfect of public relations policies. The 
best advertisement that any company can have arises from 
the teamwork of all in trying to adequately serve the pub- 
lic needs in the territory served.” Paul H. Van Hoven, 
president of the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, before the 
D.M.&1.R. Veteran Emp!lovees Association at Duluth, Minn. 
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ROUTE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN’S “INTERNATIONALS.” A fare cut of 32 per cent, fine new equipment and faster and more frequent 
Seattle-Vancouver run more than 200 per cent in recent months, compared with the old service 


schedules 


have increased revenues on 





Business on Internationals. 
Better Than Expected 


Great Northern has had to add a car in Seattle-Vancouver service to han- 


dle traffic developed by low fares, frequent service and ultra-comfort 


When the Great Northern placed in service its new 
“Internationals” between Seattle and Vancouver on June 
18. 1950 (see Railway Age for July i page 48), the 
road’s management believed that the four passenger- 
carrying cars on each train would be sufficient. Manage- 
ment was tco conservative. Not long after the inaugural 
date, it was necessary to add a coach to the noon run in 
each direction, using for this purpose the Hill “pendu- 
lum” car operated by the N.P. in pool service between 
Seattle and Portland and a coach used to “protect” the 
transcontinental “Empire Builder.” 
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Rejuvenation of the service between Seattle and Van- 
couver was accomplished in two phases — which the 
road considers of equal importance. Effective January 
15, 1950, one-way and round-trip railway fares were re- 
duced by 32 per cent, resulting.in a passenger rate of 
1.7 cents a mile, one-way, and 1.5 cents round-trip. The 
resulting fares were exactly 10 per cent below the existing 
bus fares at all stations en route. As described in Rail- 
way Age of June 3, 1950, page 50, the reduction brought 
immediate returns in increased patronage and revenues. 
In February train-mile earnings on this run — with 
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Above—tThe fare cuts alone—initiated about six months be- 
fore new equipment and schedules were inaugurated—re- 
ceived wide attention in the press, as indicated by this Great 
Northern reprint. Right—A typical advertisement selling the 
combination of “‘rock bottom” fare and high-quality service 






no modification of conventional equipment or change in 
schedules — increased 17.7 per cent over the same month 
of 1949. In contrast, passenger revenues on the G.N. as 
a whole declined 8.9 per cent. The table herewith shows 
substantial increases in earnings for subsequent months 
- increases attributable to fare reductions alone. 








Comparative Fares 


When the railroad filed notice of its intention to re- 
duce fares 32 per cent, competing bus lines asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to suspend them. In a 
letter to the commission defending its action, the rail- 
road pointed out that the I.C.C.’s own annual report 
urged the railroads to experiment with incentive fares 
to hold the declining trend in their passenger traffic. The 
commission did not suspend the proposed reduced fares. 

Blocked in this attempt the bus lines then reduced 
their own rates to the exact level of the new railroad 
fares. The standard railroad coach fare between Seattle 
and Vancouver was (and still is) $4.26 one way (30-day 
limit), and $7.70 round-trip (six months’ limit). The 
special coach fares established for the “Internationals” on 
January 15, 1950, are $2.90 one-way (five-day limit) and 
$5.25 round-trip (18-day limit). Prior to the reduction. 
rates on competing buses were substantially lower than 
by rail, being $3 one-way and $5.50 round-trip. Effective 
June 20, 1949 — about six months before the rail- 
road reduced its fares the bus companies increased 
their fares 10 per cent — to $3.30 and $5.95, respective- 
ly. 

The 10 per cent increase was made applicable to in- 
trastate journeys on January 1, 1950. Effective January 
17, 1950 — two days after the G.N.’s reduction was effec- 
tive — the motor carriers reduced their round trip rate 
to the $5.25 level set by the railroad. After the legal 
waiting period required, one-way bus fares were like- 
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wise reduced, on February 13, to meet the railroad 
charge of $2.90. 

The reduced fares placed in effect by the G.N. were 
blended in return limits and other conditions with the 
low coach fares in effect on the Southern Pacific between 
Portland and San Francisco and Los Angeles, respective- 
ly, for the convenience of through passengers. Thus, un- 
der the new rates, baggage allowance was 100 lb., com- 
pared with the normal 150 bb., and the round-trip ticket 
was limited to 18 days and the one-way ticket to five 
days. In contrast with the S.P., however, the G.N.’s bar- 
gain rate is applicable pro rata on a mileage basis be- 
tween all stations on the route. Standard fares continue 
to apply, however, on traffic moving beyond Seattle or 
Vancouver. 

Ten days after the G.N.’s fare action on its Seattle- 
Vancouver line became effective, the Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific and the G.N. placed in effect new low coach 
fares for their pool service between Seattle and Port- 
land. Slightly higher per mile than the rates between 
Seattle and Vancouver, the pool fares were established 
at 1.8 cents a mile one-way and 1.62 cents a mile round- 
trip. These rates just met the existing bus fares, while, as 
noted, the G.N. rate between Seattle and Vancouver 
undercut them. In response to the pool-service fare re- 
duction, the competing bus fare was reduced to approxi- 
mately the levels existing prior to June 20, 1949, when 
a ten per cent increase was effective. 


Equipment and Schedules 


The second phase in the promotion of the Seattle- 
Vancouver route was the introduction, on June 18, of 
two new “Internationals,” each of which is made up of 
a mail-baggage car, two coaches, a cafe-coach and a par- 
lor-lounge, with a revenue capacity seating of 178 pas- 
sengers. Each “International” makes a round trip and a 



















































EFFECT OF FARE CUTS ONLY—1950 vs. 1949 


Average Train-Mile Earnings System 

Seattle and Vancouver Passenger 

Per Cent Change Revenues 
January +-17.6 —16.8 
February +-17.7 -89 
March +-23.7 1g 
April +-32.5 15.6 
May +-21.2 23.4 





half each day over the 155-mile route. Together they 
provide a daily service of three round trips, with de- 
parture from Seattle at 7:45 a.m., 1:30 p.m. and 6:00 
p-m., and from Vancouver at 8:10 a.m., 12:30 p.m. and 
6:25 p.m. The schedule time for all trains is 3 hours 55 
minutes, including six intermediate stops. In addition 
there is operated each way a local train with conventional 
equipment. Prior to the inaugural! of the “International” 
the service comprised a morning and evening train in 
each direction, with a schedule northbound of four 
hours 30 minutes, and southbound of four hours 25 min- 
utes and four hours 20 minutes. respectively. 


Effect of Service 


\ three-weeks’ strike of switchmen on the G.N., in 
July 1950, which reduced “International” service to one 
train each way daily, operated by supervisory personnel. 
raised havoc with the first full month of operation of 
the new equipment. Thereafter phenomenal increases in 
traffic and earnings have attested the success of the serv- 
ice. Nevertheless, valid comparison of its patronage with 
the Seattle-Vancouver service prior to fare cuts, new 
equipment and schedule improvements. is impossible 
prior to October, because there occurred in the summer 
and early fall of 1949 a bus strike and tie-up which 
threw an abnormal load on the existing rail service. 

Preliminary October figures prove that increased pa- 
tronage on the “International” is not the result of acci- 
dent. The number of tickets sold at and between all 
agencies on the Seattle-Varcouver route was 224.5 
per cent greater that month than in October 1949, and 
revenues were up 156.2 per cent. In November, the 
number of tickets sold was up 278.4 per cent. and rev- 
enues was 213 per cent higher. compared with a year 
previous. 

A peculiar but important factor in the fast schedule 
ind excellent on-time performance of the “Internationals” 
is the fact that customs and immigration men of both 
Canada and the U. S. perform their work on the train 
while it is in motion and almost never require that it be 
stopped at the international border. Buses and private 
to lengthy delays at 
Customs and immigration men 
are willing to cooperate because. in the new “Inter- 
national” equipment, the railroad has provided them 
with an interview room, with shelf. desk and -chairs 
where they may talk to passengers needing special at- 


autos. in contrast. are subject 
border checking points. 


tention and rest themselves between examinations. The 
design and arrangement of the interview room were 
determined only after railroad personnel had an_ op- 
portunity to sound out the desires of most of the customs 
and immigration officers in the area. The railroad also 
provides customs men with paper seals which they may 
place over the openings of passengers’ luggage after in- 
specting it at the station gate at Vancouver or Seattle. 

In anticipation of the fast operation of the “Inter- 
nationals,” work was started readying the roadbed more 
than a year before the service actually started, an ac- 
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complishment which made it possible to raise the maxi- 
mum speed limit shortly before the new equipment was 
placed in service. 

The “Internationals” have proved to be important 
builders of traffic also for the two transcontinental pas- 


senger trains operated by the G. N. Both the “Empire 
Builder” and the “Oriental Limited” reach Seattle from 
the north, the main east-west line joining the route of 
the “Internationals” at Everett, 33 miles north of Seattle. 
and a station stop for the “Internationals.” The noon 
“International” southbound makes a direct connection at 
Everett with the eastbound “Empire Builder” and the 
northbound noon train to Vancouver makes a connec- 
tion with the westbound “Empire Builder” at the same 
point. It is to these noon trains that an extra coach each 
has had to be added. 


Dining Facilities 


The former conventional trains ran with full dining 
cars and crews. Despite the fact that service frequently 
has been increased 50 per cent, the “Internationals” 
save money for the railroad on food service. Their 
cars are more efficient and are able to 
meet passenger needs completely with a 5-man crew, 
including the steward, compared with an 1l-man crew 
on a dining car. It is impossible to compare the number 
of meals handled by the new “Internationals” with that 
on the former trains, because the latter used to handle 
special tour party cars which added considerably to 
dining car revenues. The G. N. will not handle party 
cars on the new “Internationals’—indeed it refuses to 
cut into their consist for any purpose whatever. Party 
cars and tourist sleepers are now handled on_ the 
conventional train between Seattle and Vancouver, and 
their occupants do not utilize the meal service facilities 
of the “Internationals.” Since, in season, party cars ave- 
age two a day. any comparison between the “Internation- 
als” and the old trains would give an untrue picture. 

Promotion of the Seattle-Vancouver service has been 
“cut to suit the cloth.” The following sums were spent in 
newspaper advertising in 1950 to feature reduced fares: 


“coffee shop” 


January Ae oe 22k dis stab. tes > we 2 eee 
February j ; nk chekiae 2,089 
March i le ae eli sot 5 ne 1,764 
SS A ee ae 5 re wate HAE Pai ~ 1,360 
See ee : 1,445 


In addition $900 was spent during this period for radio 
advertising. 

To introduce the new equipment and schedules since 
June 18, advertising costing $600 was placed in July, and 
it has been running at the rate of about $450 in subse- 
quent months. 





“WE WONDER! ... What would be the reaction 
of railroad labor leaders and the public in general if, after 
negotiating a wage controversy for 20 months and agreement 
having been reached, railroad management announced the 
agreement had to be approved by the boards of directors of 
132 separate railroads and the agreement was subsequently 
rejected by them? Yet, that is precisely what the general 
chairmen of four operating crafts from 132 individual rail- 
roads did when they rejected the wage-rules agreement that 
their national officers had initialed in Washington last 
December. Power of attorney is lodged in the three regional 
negotiating committees representing management of 132 
railroads . . . this committee has full power to act ; 
their action is binding on management of each railroad 
whether they like it or not. Isn’t it only fair to insist that 
rail labor leaders come to the negotiating table clothed with 
similar authority from the members they claim to repre- 
sent ?”—Missouri Pacific “News Reel” 
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Features of this typical postwar refrigerator car are: insulation, 4 in. in side walls and 412 in. in fioor 





and ceiling; air-circulating fans; convertible bunkers; side-wall flues, and long-travel truck springs 


Refrigerator Cars—A Progress Report 


Older cars should be modernized and 35,000 new ones 


built to provide at least 100,000 serviceable reefers 


By JOHN N. KELLEY 


Manager Fruit Transportation, Fruit Dispatch Company, and 
Chairman, Refrigerator Car Committee, 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 


Since my last report to our association, | am able to 
say that progress in the development and construction 
of new refrigerator cars, though much too slow, has con- 
tinued along modern lines. Our car-test program, that of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Association of 
American Railroads, and those of individual companies, 
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have contributed valuable information about the per- 
formance and characteristics of cars presently in service, 


and have indicated the type of developments that should 
be undertaken in the future. 


The car-building programs, now planned or in the 


process of fulfillment by most of the major car lines, 


promise eventually to replace a substantial number of 


the approximately 60,000 prewar, non-fan refrigerator 
cars still in service. We hope that cars equipped with 
air-circulating fans and easy-riding trucks will be the 
rule rather than the exception. 

The refrigerator car has been undergoing spasmodic 
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development since before 1900. Occasional improvements 
in design have gradually resulted in better equipment for 
transporting perishable freight. The postwar years, from 
1946 to the present, are proving to be one of the most 
fruitful of these development periods. 


A 50-ft. Reefer? 


It is the almost unanimous opinion of perishable food 
shippers that the standard postwar reefer, with air-circu- 
lating fans, shock-resisting trucks, heavier insulation. 
and other modern devices, is the best our industry has 
ever had. 

Recently, however, well intended suggestions have been 
made for a more radical change in the refrigerator car- 
a change from the present standard length to a 50-ft. 
vehicle equipped with overhead bunkers. Such a car. 
some contend, would still further satisfy our industry's 
needs by prompting lower freight rates through larger 
load capacities. 

Whether these requests are justified; whether the 
changes requested can be considered progressive; and 
whether, in short, they represent the needs of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable trade, as well as most other shippers 
of perishables, will be the subject material for discussion. 

There can be little doubt on anybody’s part that there 
is still a shortage of refrigerator cars (the present build- 
ing programs of the major car lines give evidence of 
this), but whether new construction should concern it- 
self with substituting the 50-ft. giant for the standard 
40-ft. reefer, is an issue open to considerable doubt. 

In an effort to ascertain the needs and opinions of 
perishable food shippers, one of the leading traffic ex- 
perts in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry circular- 
ized the entire membership of his organization last sum- 
mer, requesting information along the following lines: 
(1) The type of refrigerator car best suited to their 
needs; (2) would they normally prefer to use the giant 
type of car; (3) would they be agreeable to increased 
carload minimums as a result of placing giant cars in 
service: (4) what would be the effect on their business 
of having to load cars heavier than now required; (5) 
have present minimum loads caused any trade resistance; 
(6) might they lose private sales opportunities if re- 
quired to handle shipments of heavier weights in giant 
cars; (7) what is their experience as to the condition of 
ladings at destination, arriving in standard reefers under 
normal transportation service; and (8) their opinion of 
the new fan-type, standard refrigerator cars. 

Answers to the above questions were practically unani- 
mous: (1) preference is for the standard, fan-equipped 
car; (2) many said the giant car would be a sales handi- 
cap; (3) almost universal objection to heavier loads; 
(4) the giant car would result in the loss of many small 
markets; (5) private sale markets have trouble in dis- 
posing of present minimum loads; (6) many would 
either quit buying or switch to trucks. 

As to the seventh question, the typical answer was that, 
where products are of proper maturity and condition 
when shipped, adequately cooled and moved in standard, 
fan-equipped reefers, they have arrived in almost 100 per 
cent good condition. As to the eighth question, the univer- 
sal opinion was that the present standard, fan-equipped 
car is, beyond any doubt, the best this industry has 
ever had. 

In addition to this evidence from a wide cross-section 
of the industry, I have received numerous letters from 
other leading shippers of perishable foods, expressing the 
same opinions and concern about future refrigerator car- 
building programs. The consensus is that a 50-ft. car 
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could not adequately serve the ever-increasing number of 
small shippers and markets. 

These small shippers would be forced to load mixed 
cars, to load less than capacity carlots, or to give up car- 
lot shipments altogether, if required to rely on giant 
reefers. If the present fleet of 40-ft. cars is to be supple- 
mented with a new fleet of different size, then this new 
group should, if anything, be of smaller size units to 
accomplish distribution still wider than at present. 


Small Shippers Important 


Aside from limitations imposed by its size, we must 
also consider the 50-ft. car from the standpoints of con- 
struction and operation. To date, the 50-ft. overhead- 
bunker car has been used in the United States primarily 
for the shipment of frozen foods, which for the first six 
months of 1950 represented less than one-half of one 
per cent of all refrigerator-car loadings. For this and 
similar special services the giant car may have a place. 

The general use of an overhead-bunker giant car for 
fresh fruit and vegetable shipments would mean that the 
full potentialities of the car would not be utilized; that 
the money invested in two of these 50-ft. giants ($26,000) 
might just as well be invested in three 40-ft. postwar 
standard reefers at $28,500. Thus, for $2,500 more, we 
would have three cars capable of moving considerably 
more freight than two of the oversized reefers. 

As V. R. Hawthorne, executive vice-chairman, Mechani- 
cal Division, A.A.R., aptly put it at-our first joint meet- 
ing: “Furthermore, we agree wholeheartedly with the idea 
of keeping general service cars, if at all possible, espe- 
cially in a time of war and stress like this when the all- 
purpose ‘car has been our salvation. To be real plain, 
special cars are a pain in the neck. They never are where 
you want them when you want them and it means a lot 
of uneconomic empty mileage to get them where you can 
use them. We just hope that we can work out with you 
people a general service car.” 

In addition to cost, we must also consider the giant 
car from a standpoint of servicing and maintenance. The 
overhead-bunker type, with eight to ten bunkers, is con- 
siderably more difficult to ice than the standard car, in 
which all necessary ice can be loaded through two hatches. 

Here again I would like to quote from a recent letter 
received from Dr. Mary E. Pennington, a noted trans- 
portation consultant: 

“So far as the size of the car is concerned, I am in 
contact with shippers of very perishable goods who many 
times could not accumulate sufficient tonnage to use one 
of the long cars, but since their commodities are ex- 
tremely perishable it is to the advantage of all concerned 
to ship by carload and for such people the standard car 
is just as large a car as they can manage to fill. 

“T was much pleased when your committee, working 
with the railways and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, agreed upon a standard car of definite dimensions. 
This is something which the transportation workers in 
the Department of Agriculture began to discuss with the 
railways as far back as the early nineteen hundreds. 
Some progress was made but it remained for your com- 
mittee to formulate standards and the railways in coop- 
eration to build the cars. I hope nothing will upset the 
progress which has been made in the standardizing of 
car dimensions.” 

Maintenance costs for the overhead type of bunker are 
much higher than those for the end type, because of 
their radically different design. There is, in the overhead 
bunker, from four to five times more galvanized iron than 
in the conventional type. In the overhead type. more metal 
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comes in contact with water or brine. These two factors 
lead to frequent and expensive repair bills. 

In summary, | will mention that the advantages of the 
standard, post-war reefer over the 50-ft. giant, plus the 
wonderful record it has made for itself, have earned for 
it the full recommendation of the United Refrigerator Car 
Committee. We on the committee feel it is the car which 
for years to come will best serve the shipper and the 
wholesaler. 


Developments Being Watched 


I don’t mean to imply that the committee has closed 
its eyes to new developments in refrigeration and car 
design. On the contrary, we are eagerly watching the 
testing programs now under way by some of the leading 
car lines with mechanical refrigeration units, and we 
have always advocated devices such as Duryea under- 
frames and long-travel springs, which make for smoother 
riding’ qualities. Improvements in car heating are also 
receiving our earnest attention. 

I can also report that many of the car-building pro- 
grams planned ie the near future include the adoption 
of 6-ft. sliding doors and reinforced metal floor racks. 
The wider doors will facilitate palletized loading, and 
the stronger floor racks will easily support the weight of 
a fork-lift truck. All of these development programs and 
innovations have been worked out in cooperation with 
the United Refrigerator Car Committee. 

Despite the progress made on car design by coopera- 
tive work with the carriers, and despite the fact that over 
25,000 modern, fan-equipped cars have been built since 
the war, we still find ourselves terribly short of cars. 
Since the abandonment of car pooling, the car lines have 
been free to meet the requirements of the segments of 
the industry they serve, and for the nation as a whole 
the record is not a good one. Following a very successful 
cooperative effort in the matter of car design and initial 
construction, we feel that the railroads and private car 
lines have lagged in meeting our needs with enough 
serviceable equipment. 

According to my information there are about 106,000 
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RS refrigerator cars reported to be in service on the 
railroads today. As far as I know, there is no exact figure 
on how many of these cars are out of active service, how 
many of them have been assigned to other than perishable 
trafic. However, I think it is safe to say that at the 
present time there are less than 100,000 RS-type cars 
actually available for the transportation of perishables. 
Probably 95,000 would be a safer figure. Of these 95,000 
| understand (and | think it is generally agreed) that 
only about 65,000 are in really serviceable condition or. 
to put it bluntly, fit to be in this service. A little more 
than half of these are modern, fan-equipped cars. 

Before the war there were approximately 124,000 RS.- 
type cars in service, so it is plainly evident that we cannot 
keep‘ pace with the growing demands for fruits and 
vegetables in a country whose population has increased 
so greatly, nor can we properly develop the improvements 
in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry that the several 
associations are working on for increased consumption. 
unless an adequate supply of the modern cars is built. 

It is with considerable discouragement that we find 
ourselves again face to face with war conditions, steel 
allocations, the possibility of manpower shortages, heavier 
loadings, reduction in loading time limitations and the 
assignment of refrigerator cars to box-car service because 
of this emergency. We had hoped, with the way paved by 
industry effort for a car acceptable to all segments of 
the industry, that many more cars would have been built 
in the favorable period between the cessation of the war 
and this new emergency. Speaking frankly and bluntly. 
we question if the railroads are doing their full share 
toward keeping up the car supply by new building, re- 
building and rapid car repairs. 

My opinion is that approximately 100,000 serviceable 
cars, if operated efficiently, would take care of our normal 
business. I have no way of estimating how many addi- 
tional cars the war emergency may require. If this figure 
is correct, 30,000 to 35,000 new refrigerator cars would 
have to be built and added to the existing fleet and the 
older cars modernized. We believe it is not too late to 
start new construction and rebuild to modern standards 
the best of the older equipment. 


























Left—L. L. Adams, L. & N.; J. de N. Macomb, Inland Steel N. 
Co. (ret.); Armstrong Chinn, T.R.R.A. of St. L. Center— Ww. 


J. L. Rippey, N.Y.N.H. & H.; O. W. Stephens, D. & H.; P.R 


D. Howard, A.R.E.A.; Right—T.A. Blair, A. T. & S. F.; 
S. Boyce, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.; A. R. Wilson, 
-R. (ret.) 








J. M. Budd, G. N. . H. Aydelott, A.A.R. W. T. Jones, Barco Manufacturing Company; S. R. Hursh, P.R.R.; H. S. 
Ashley, B. & M.; W. H. Ripken, Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc.; H. C. 
Archibald, B. & M. 











J. A. Curtis, Pullman-  F. M. Patterson, L. V.; G. A. H. S. Loeffler, G. N.; G. M. G P. Palmer, B. 


Standard; H. J. Wec- Phillips, D. L. & W. O’Rourke, I. C (ret.); F. R. Layng, B. 
cheider, Erie (ret.) 
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E. M. Loebs, C.& I. M.; H. H. A. E. Biermann, T.R.R.A.; A. S. S. F. Grear, 1. C.; R. A. P. T. Trax, P.R.R.; C. G. 
Main, T. P. & W. Krefting, M. St.P. & S.Ste.M. Van Ness, A. T. & S. F. Grove, P.R.R. 
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H. S. Loeffler, G. MN. R. J. Gammie, T. & P.; J. C. Forbes, O. F. Jordan R.D. Ransom, C. & N. W.; B. R. Meyers, C. & N. 
Company; J. R. Rushmer, A. T. & S. F. W.; W. J. Hedley, Wabash 


Around and About the A.R.E.A. Meeting 


Informal “shots” of a few of the 1707 railway engineers and 
supply men in attendance at Chicago’s Palmer House, March 13-15 
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C. J. Geyer, C. & O.; E. J. Powell, Railway Maintenance E. J. Ruble, A.A.R.; H. E. Wilson, A. T. & S: F:; N. C. LeClair, 
Corporation; W. L. Heitzman, M. P.; O. E. Mace, C. & O. T.R.R.A. of St.L.; A. A. Sirel, A.A:R.; J. C. Bridgefarmer, T. & P. 








F. J. Bishop, A. C. & Y.; F. W. Biltz, Read- K. H. Hanger, M.-K.-T.; C. B. O’Neil, J.C. Parsons, C. & O.; A. B. Pierce, 
ing; A. C. Clarke and E. H. Barnhart, B.&O. Fairbanks, Morse; P. P. Wagner, M.P. Southern; J. E. Fanning, !. C. 





A. R. Harris, C. & N. W.; E. A. Johnson, I. C.; W. E. Robey, C. W. Russell, K. & I. T.; Col. Clark Hungerford, St. L.-S. F.; 
A. T. & S. F.; C. H. Sandberg, A. T. & S. F. J. S. Wearn, Southern; E. L. Anderson, St.L.-S.F. 
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The Canadian National’s “Continental Limited” in Jasper 
National Park, Alberta 





Aerial view of the Canadian Pacific’s new St. Luc hump re- 
tarder yard at Montreal 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION REPORTS 


Unified regulation of transportation, 


freight rate equalization, 


uniform accounting system and many other recommendations 
made as result of special two-year study of Canadian transportation 


Unified single-agency regulation of all transportation; 
reorganization of the financial structure of the Canadian 
National; continued private ownership for the Canadian 
Pacific, and a broad program of freight rate equaliza- 
tion throughout Canada were among the principal recom- 
mendations of the three-man Royal Commission on 
Transportation whose report was “tabled” in the House 
of Commons of the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa, 
Ont., on March 15. The commission likewise advocated 
faster action in future general rate cases and modification 
of straight percentage rate increases, and suggested that 
the Canadian federal government pay some $7 million 
per year toward maintenance of the so-called “bridge” 
sections of C. N. and C, P. transcontinental lines north 


of Lakes Huron and Superior. 
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Following submission of the report to Parliament. 
Dominion Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent said that 
legislation would be introduced during the present ses- 
sion to implement many of the commission’s recom- 
mendations. A summary of the legislation which the 
government is expected to seek in the near future is in- 
cluded in the news section of this issue. 


“All Questions of Economic Policy” 


The commission was established on December 29, 
1948, to study and report on “all questions of economic 
policy within the jurisdiction of Parliament arising out 
of the operation and maintenance of national transpor- 
tation,” as an outgrowth of protests by all Canadian 
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provinces except Ontario and Quebec against general 
postwar increases in railway freight rates. The chairman 
of the commission was W. F. A. Turgeon, a member of 
the King’s Privy Council for Canada: the other mem- 
bers were Henry F. Angus, professor of economics at 
the University of British Columbia, and Harold A. In- 
nis, professor of political economy at the University of 
Toronto. 

Its 307-page report—including separate concurring 
statements by Drs. Angus and Innis—was based on 138 
days of public hearings held in all Canadian provinces, 
in the course of which the commission took over 24,000 
pages of evidence and argument, received 143 formal 
submissions, and heard 214 witnesses. 


Unified Regulation 


The commission found “no reason” for changing the 
present powers or duties of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, which is responsible for federal regulation 
of railways in Canada. But it also stated that “the 
anomaly” of having “three separate bodies, each charged 
with the control of a part of Canada’s transportation 
system . . . should give way to the constitution of a 
Central Authority which will be able to take in hand 
the major task of coordinated control.” Such an author- 
ity, as envisioned by the commission, would assume 
responsibilities now vested in the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the 
Canadian Maritime Commission for regulation of, 
respectively, railroads, air lines and water carriers. 

The commission made “special mention .. . of the 
desirability of bringing trucks within the same control 
and regulation as the railways,” but “here,” it said, “a 
great obstacle lies in the way. By far the largest part 
of truck traffic is intraprovincial and most of this intra- 
provincial traffic consists of private trucking . . . Only 
a small percentage is trucking for hire. All this intra- 
provincial truck traffic . . . is beyond the jurisdiction 
of Parliament, and this fact presents a barrier to co- 
ordination and integration of highway and railway 
services.” To point up the “obstacle” to regulation of 
trucking, the commission stated that “there are in all 
Canada not more than 1,500 trucks engaged in inter- 
provincial and international trafic, out of a total of 
about 50,000 for-hire trucks”; and that six of the seven 
provinces which had asked for appointment of the com- 
mission “stated that they would not agree to divest 
themselves of their exclusive jurisdiction over intra- 
provincial motor transport.” 

The report did, however, indicate clear recognition 
of the damage done to the railroads by unregulated 
truck competition, and suggested that such trucking as 
is subject to federal control be brought under regula- 
tion identical with that imposed on the railways. “There 
seems to be no valid reason,” the commission said, 
“why those who carry on a business . . . in competition 
with others who are regulated in respect to their rates 
and operations should not be asked to submit to a 
similar form of control.” But, it also pointed out, 
“whether or not” regulation “would work out to the 
advantage of the railways, as seems to be generally as- 
sumed, would remain to be seen in the light of experi- 
ence. 


Canadian Pacific 
In connection with coordination of transport regula- 
tion, the commission considered the “not novel” sug- 


gestion that the two major Canadian railways “be amal- 
gamated under government ownership and operation, 
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but reached the conclusion that “such an amalgamation 
would not be an effective remedy for the problems 
which are said to affect Canada’s railway system at 
this time.” There is, it had said earlier in its report, 
“no reason whatever to recommend either unification, 
amalgamation or public ownership of all railways in 
Canada.” 

The commission, on the other hand, disapproved the 
C. P.’s request for an amendment to the Railway Act 
which would, in effect, as the commission put it, have 
made that company a “statutory yardstick” for Canadian 
railway rates, and which would have established “a 
fair return on investment in railway property” as a 
“floor” for “just and reasonable rates.” In this con- 
nection, the commission called attention to the fact that 
the United States Transportation Act of 1920, “which 
attempted to make a statutory ‘fair return’ rule” was 
found to be “unworkable.” 


Recapitalization of Canadian National 


Some 20 pages of the report were devoted to examina- 
tion of the financial problems of the Canadian National, 
and to the following recommendations for their allevia- 
tion: 

1. That the C. N. be reimbursed annually by the govern- 
ment for operating losses of the Newfoundland Railway & 
Steamship Services and also for capital expenditures in 
respect of such services. 

2. That government loans totaling $743,661,000 as of De- 
cember 31, 1949, be converted into three per cent income 
debentures on which interest would only be paid if earned, 
and would not be cumulative. 

3. That shares of the Canadian National Railways Se- 

curities Trust now held by the government be turned over 
to the railway in exchange for an equal number of shares 
of the company, to simplify its capital structure without 
changing its total capital or the government’s equity there- 
in. 
4. That after payment of interest on debts due to the 
public the C. N. be allowed to accumulate out of each 
year’s earnings a reserve or “something to come and go on”; 
alternative maximum limits for the reserve were also sug- 
gested. 

5. That after payment of interest to the public and crea- 
tion of such a reserve, an amount equal to three per cent 
of the then outstanding government loans, or the balance 
of earnings, whichever is the lesser, be paid to the govern- 
ment. 

6. That, to the extent that reserves and surpluses have 
been accumulated, losses, if any, be charged against any 
accumulated reserves and surpluses; if no such reserves 
are available, such losses shall be reimbursed to the com- 
pany by the government. 

7. That any capital required to finance the company, in 
addition to funds derived from operations and from pavy- 
ments made under provisions of paragraph 6, be obtained by 
sale of bonds to the public and income debentures to the 
government. 

8. That surplus earnings, if any, remaining after pay- 
ment of interest to the public and to the government, and 
creation of reserves (paragraph 4) be dealt with at the dis- 
cretion of company directors. 


Rate Recommendations 


More space in the commission’s report was devoted 
to freight rates than to any other single subject; while 
its rate recommendations were both numerous and 
varied in scope and application, it favored, generally, 
equalization of rates throughout Canada, retention of 
the special Crowsnest Pass rates on grain and grain 
products and of special competitive rates, and “taper- 
ing” of long-haul rates in general rate increases. 

“The broad general principle of equalization,” it 
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said, “is now accepted” throughout the country, but it 
pointed out that “exceptions to equality must necessarily 
be permitted” in the case of international or export and 
import traffic, competitive rates and agreed charges, and 
on railways not parts of the C. P. or C. N. systems 
“which may not be able to operate on rate levels in 
force elsewhere.” “The objective of equalization,” it 
added, “is something which can only be attained after 
considerable study by the Board [of Transport Com- 
missioners] and by the railways.” It made, however, a 
number of suggestions as to how “substantial progress 
towards the goal of equalization may be accomplished.” 

In line with its position on rate equalization, the 
commission likewise favored “a general revision of the 
freight classification,” and “a uniform [carload] mix- 
ing rule of general application throughout Canada.” It 
also said that “the influence of any transcontinental 
rate from the east to the British Columbia coast should 
be carried back in the rates to the intermediate provinces 
(including points in British Columbia east of the coast) 
on a basis not more than one-third greater than the 
transcontinental rate to the sea-coast,” with the “same 
principle” applying also to eastbound competitive trans- 
continental rates. It found “no justification” for in- 
creasing the so-called Crowsnest Pass rates—special re- 
duced rates originally established by statutory law on 
grain and grain products moving over specified routes 
or between specified points. 


Would Let Rails Meet Competition 


On the other hand, the commission strongly upheld 
the principle of competitive rates, i.e., rates “lower 
than the normal rates which would ordinarily be charged 
on the same commodities and [which] are made by the 
railways for the purpose of obtaining or retaining 
traffic which would otherwise be forwarded by com- 
peting transport agencies.” “The railways,” the com- 
mission said, “should neither be denied the right to 
meet competition, nor, when once they have decided 
to publish competitive tolls in one area, be forced by 
law to apply these same tolls to other regions where 
competition between transportation agencies is non-ex- 
istent. 

It rejected, however, a number of proposals for a 
change in the law relating to “agreed charges,” i.e., rates 
“agreed upon by a carrier for the transport of all or 
any part of the goods of any shipper or group of ship- 
pers. 

It likewise rejected a number of other proposals 
for various minor changes in rate-making laws or 
procedures. 

It strongly criticized the 
“all freight can, under all conditions, bear an equal 
burden of increase” in horizontal rate increase proceed- 
ings. Such increases, it said, “although preserving rate 
relationships percentagewise, disturb them in cents per 
100 pounds (or other unit)” and thus “aggravate the dis- 
advantage already suffered by long-haul shippers and 
consignees.” Such disturbance of rate relationships as a 
result of horizontal percentage rate increases is, the 
board said, much more important in Canada than in the 
United States, because of (1) the longer average haul. 
and (2) the fact that major Canadian railroads serve 
the entire country and have no particular sectional in- 
terests. Complaints about the horizontal rate increase 
method, it added, were “many and varied,” but “the 
answer .. . lies mainly with the railways themselves, 
since the means of removing the cause of dissatisfaction 
is within their own initiative.” It also said, in this con- 
nection, that: 


incorrect assumption” that 





“The position of shippers and consignees in the regions 
of Canada outside the Central region [Quebec and Ontario] 
is bound to deteriorate with the continued application from 
time to time of rate increases which by their nature must 
become more and more burdensome as they spread out from 
the shorter to the longer distances. Since tapering was 
found to be fair and feasible in setting the original rates 
on certain important articles of transportation, it would 
seem to follow that, to some extent at least, increases in 
those rates ought to have been tempered by a similar pro- 
cess. The railways should be able to plan and should have 
planned their revenue applications accordingly.” 


The commission further said that “a suitable rate of 
tapering for the entire country should be an integral 
part of a uniform class rate scale.” 


Favors Interim Rate Relief 


“When dealing with general revenue applications,” 
the commission declared, “whether made by the railways 
for. increases or by the shippers for reductions,” the 
Board of Transport Commissioners “should proceed 
with the utmost possible expedition.” “Nobody benefits,” 
it added, and “there is a probability of irreparable in- 
jury” when determination of such cases is allowed to 
drag over a long period of months or years. This con- 
clusion led to the definite recommendation that: 


“Where the railways on the one hand, or applicants for 
reduction on the other, make out a prima facie case of need 
for increases or decreases in tolls, the board should con- 
sider the desirability of granting interim relief at the earliest 
possible date pending final disposition of the application.” 


The commission recommended a uriform system of 
accounts and reports for the C. N. and the C .P., and a 
simplified uniform system for other railroads, both to 
be prescribed by and carried out under the supervision 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners under a pro- 
posed amendment to the Railway Act. It discarded, how- 
ever, a proposal to have revenues and expenses of freight 
and passenger traffic segregated from each other, ob- 
serving that “the freight and passenger services are es- 
sential and if the passenger fares cannot be raised to 
produce sufficient revenues to enable the passenger traf- 
fic to pay its own way the freight traffic must bear the 
burden. The two services are so interrelated that segre- 
gation is not practical.” 


Subsidy for “Bridge” Lines 


The commission also proposed greater leeway for 
the railroads in abandonment of unprofitable lines, and 
made the suggestion that the government should ap- 
propriate about $7,000,000 a year as a “rough estimate” 
of the cost of maintaining transcontinental rail service 
over the “link” or “bridge” lines north of the western 
Great Lakes, which were defined generally as the track- 
age between Sudbury, Ont., and Fort William on the 
C. P., and “a corresponding extent of trackage on the 
C. N.” This “necessary link,” the commission said, “is 
called for not only by the requirements of the exchange 
of goods for commercial purposes, but also by those of 
our national defense structure. The problem . . . of 
maintaining this link so long at least as it does not 
provide sufficient revenue for its own maintenance . 
concerns the whole country and not only its western 
portion . .. This arrangement would reduce the expense 
of the railways by relieving them of a liability for which 
at present they have to recoup themselves by means of 
relatively high freight charges on through traffic passing 
over this bridge.” 

Other matters covered in the commission’s report were 
primarily of local or special interest. 
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The plow on a 
single truck has 
its own turntable 


and may be turned ; soe 


by two men 


Electric Snow Plows 


Pollowins several years of experimentation, the Swiss 
Federal Railways are now employing a type of electric 
snowplow which offers a number of advantages. The plow 
illustrated is pushed by an electric locomotive and the 
motors driving the rotors are supplied with power from 
taps on the locomotive transformer. In some cases, power 
is taken from the electric train heating circuit. In the latter 
case, the total amount of power is limited to about 400 
kw. 

The plow illustrated is mounted on a single truck, and 
the body may be rotated on the truck, eliminating the 
necessity of.a turntable or wve. 

Since the rotors are motor-driven, their diameter could 
be reduced, and instead of using a single big wheel, two 
small ones are arrenged side by side. This has eliminated 
the dead corners inevitable with one large wheel, and 
has also reduced the amount of power required to push 
the plow. 

The mechanism which picks up the snow may be 
raised or lowered to suit conditions of plowing. When 
desired, it can be lowered almost to the level of the rails. 
The snow may be thrown either to the left or right, and 
the speed of advance varies from one to six m.p.h., de- 
pending upon the depth of the snow. 


The plow clears a width of 10% ft. and will throw snow a 
distance of 100 to 165 ft. 
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Railroads need to do more work of this 
kind, according to the 1.C.C. Bureau 
of Valuation Study 


| maintenance in the amount of $950 million 
had accumulated on Class I railroads as of December 31. 
1950, according to the latest issue of the “Railroad 
Maintenance Study” which is made annually by the 
Engineering Section of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Valuation. The previous study, is- 
sued in November, 1949, put at $875 million the de- 
ferred maintenance accrued up to that time. 

Like this predecessor, which was reviewed in Railway 
Age of November 26, 1949, page 41, the present study 
found all of the deferred maintenance in fixed-property 
items. It followed the general plan of previous studies, 
and it carried the usual disclaimer to the effect that it 
“has not been . . . passed on” by the commission. 

The fixed-property items in which deferred main- 
tenance was found, and the amount in each case, were 
shown in the study as follows: Superintendence, $29,- 
633,000; ties, $301,047,000; rail, $152,724,000; other 
track material, $166,874,000; ballast, $18,413,000; 
tracklaying and surfacing, $348,724,000. These figures 
total $1,017,415,000, but the bureau deducted $61,200,000 
to allow for surplus maintenance in equipment items, i.e., 
$60,000,000 in maintenance of locomotives other than 
steam, and $1,200,000 for superintendence. The net 
figure was $956,215,000 and the bureau adopted the 
$950 million as a round-figure estimate. 

That the bureau is still not alarmed over the showing 
of these studies was indicated by inclusion in the present 
issue of the customary type of reassuring statement. 
“While the $950 million may seem large,” it said, “it 
is less than 30 per cent of the total maintenance expendi- 
tures for all accounts and about 65 per cent of all the 
maintenance of way and structures expenditures for a 
single year. Briefly, it reflects about 8 per cent deferred 
maintenance in the track accounts only and while not a 
saitsfactory situation cannot yet be considered serious.” 

Explaining its failure to find any deferred main- 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
REACHES $950 MILLION 


tenance of equipment, the bureau said that “deferred 
capital expenditures” should not be confused with de- 
ferred maintenance. It added: “While we appreciate 
that there is a shortage of freight-train cars which re- 
sults in cars being kept in service beyond the economic 
service life, the fact that patchwork repairs only are 
being made to such cars does not indicate deferred 
maintenance. This type of deferred maintenance will 
eventually be taken care of through retirement when 
traffic declines or when new cars are available.” 

“Deferred maintenance,” as used in the study was de- 
fined as “an estimate of the expenditures above normal 
that should be and probably will be made by the rail- 
roads in the near future for the necessary labor and 
materials to make good the present deficiencies in main- 
tenance (repairs and replacements) that are below nor- 
mal and to bring their status to a 50 per cent condition 
on the average. . . . This deficiency is an estimated 
future financial liability against the carrier. It does not 
represent the total accumulated cost of necessary re- 
pairs and replacements since there may be surplus main- 
tenance elsewhere in the property. It is the excess of 
below-normal maintenance over surplus maintenance.” 

As to capital expenditures, the study distinguished 
between “deferred capital expenditures” (replacements 
protected by depreciation reserve) and “deferred capital 
improvements” (replacements involving betterments). 
The former were considered susceptible of “reasonably 
approximate” estimates. On that basis, the study found 
that “little, if any, deferred capital expenditure occur 
in fixed property accounts,” but that capital expenditures 
for equipment may have been deferred in the amount 
of over $750 million. It was emphasized, however, that 
there is an offset to this figure in the depreciation re- 
serve, “since the over-age cars which are the cause of 
the deferred capital expenditures also cause the accumu- 
lation of an excessive reserve because of delayed retire- 
ments.” 

Estimates of “deferred capital improvements” were 
found generally to be “somewhat intangible and almost 
unlimited depending upon the individual railroad.” 
However, exceptions were noted in the case of rail and 
track material, for which the study estimated that capital 
improvements in the way of heavier weight have been 
deferred in the amount of about $50 million; and in the 
case of freight-train cars where “it would take $150 
million to replace the average type of car reflected in 
the ‘deferred capital expenditures’ estimate with the type 
of car that is currently purchased.” 

Other discussion in the study included explanations of 
its methods, which involved detailed chart studies on a 
dollar basis—except for the track accounts, where it 
had been found more expedient to use units of property. 
Adjustments were made to allow for the excess cost of 
overtime work, to convert to a “common dollar” of 
equal purchasing power, and to reflect the effect on 
maintenance costs of changes from the “normal” volume 
of traffic. 

As in previous years, the bureau “considered,” but 
rejected, railroad contentions that there should be some 
adjustment for the “inefficiency of labor” during World 
War II and the postwar period. 
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EDISON REMOTE CONTROL 
DICTATION SYSTEM 


A remote control dictation system, 
capable of handling the dictation of up 
to 20 persons (small volume dictators) 
has just been announced by Thomas 
A. Edison, Iné., West Orange, N. J. 
The TeleVeice system, as it is called, 
consists of one to twenty modified tele- 
phones connected directly to a central 
recording instrument located near the 
secretary. The recording instrument, 
known as the TeleVoicewriter, records 
the dictation on plastic discs. Trans- 
cription of the dictated matter is ac- 
complished with the standard Edison 
disc secretarial unit. 

With TeleVoice the dictator performs 
only those functions that are a direct 
part of dictating. The secretary takes 
care of the changing of discs and in- 
dex slips. Since the work is delivered 
to her by direct wire, her flow of work 
is even and messenger services are 
minimized. 

Provision is made in the system 
for eliminating conflict between dicta- 
tors who might wish to use it simul- 
taneously. Because only dictators with 
a low volume of letter, writing are put 
on the TeleVoice system, and because 
the average letter is very short, there 
is said to be little chance of finding 
the system “occupied.” A positive warn- 
ing signal in the form of a small red 
light on each phone goes on when the 
system is being used, making it un- 
necessary to pick up the receiver and 
listen to find out if all is clear. 

Not only does the dictator avoid 
handling discs, but there is always a 
disc ready and waiting for him. A sig- 
nal system, automatically and without 
the knowledge of the dictator, notifies 
the secretary when the disc is ap- 
proaching the end. Then as soon as he 
hangs up she changes the disc. When 
a dictator goes “over” there is a triple 
warning system. The delay while the 
secretary changes discs is very short. 





CONTROL OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN BOX CARS 


Studies have revealed that the pri- 
mary source of infestation of food pro- 
ducts in box cars is from insects that 
harbor in accumulations of graim and 
other organic food materials which ac- 
cumulate in inaccessible places behind 
the inner wood wall linings. A method 
of infestation control in box cars has 
been developed by Frank S. Bishop, 
Minneapolis, Minn., in collaboration 
with a milling company and a railroad. 
This system alleviates the infestation 
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A typical installation of TeleVoice sta- 
tions for remote control dictation. The 
instrument provides the dictator the 


by filling the voids behind the inner 
linings with Fiberglas blankets. 

From three to six compartments are 
formed behind the end lining by the 
horizontal corrugations in the steel 
ends, the furring strips and the vertical 
tongue-and-groove lining boards. Grains 
or organic dust which get into these 
compartments through cracks or small 
breaks cannot be removed by any 
cleaning method. No means of elimi- 
nating the insect populations harbored 
and fed by these accumulations has 
been found. 

Many box cars are built with the 
horizontal bottom board left out of the 
side lining of the car. This permits 
grain and other organic material which 
seeps into the space behind these lin- 
ings to settle out onto the car floor by 
gravity. Even with these channels open. 
however, it is possible for accumula- 
tions of grain particles and dust to be- 
come caked in the side walls so that 
they cannot be broken up by hammer- 
ing the inner lining. 

In applying the Bishop system te 
the ends of a box car the inside surfaces 
of the stee! ends and furring strips are 
first painted with an asphalt emulsion 
to protect these areas from moisture. 
Blankets of Fiberglas wool 2 in. thick, 
24 in. wide and as long as the width of 
the car are then nailed to the furring 
strips to hold them in place until the 
The lining compresses the wool firmly 
wood lining boards have been installed. 
into all voids in the spaces behind the 
linings. A similar method is employed 
in applying the Fiberglas in the side 
walls of the car. 


controls needed for actual dictation, in- 
cluding start and stop, recording cor- 
rections, and listening back 


Installation of the Bishop system in 
the two ends of a car is said to require 
approximately one man-hour on the 
part of two carpenters, and about 180 
sq. ft. of Fiberglas wool. The material 
and labor required to install the Fiber- 
glas in the side walls of the car de- 
pend upon the size of the car. 

Two tests have been conducted which 
illustrate the inability of insects to 
propagate in or to migrate through 
Fiberglas wool. In one, a layer of in- 
fested flour was placed in the bottom 
of a beaker and separated from a top 





Installing the wood lining in the con- 
ventional manner after the Fiberglas 
blanket has been nailed in place in the 
end of a box car 



































layer of clean, uncontaminated flour 
by a compressed thickness of 2-in. 
Fiberglas wool. The insects did not 
penetrate the wool and the top layer 
of flour remained uncontaminated after 
the beaker had stood for months un- 
der conditions ideal for propagation. 
In the other test a trial installation 
of the Bishop system was made in the 
ends of a car in 1947. The side walls 
were left untreated. After approximate- 
ly three years of service, during which 
time the car had traveled to all sec- 
tions of the country, the end linings 
and bottom boards of the untreated 
sides were removed and the contents 
of the walls examined in the biological 
laboratory of a flour mill. The ends 
of the car, protected by the Bishop 
System, were found to be free of all 
forms of infestation. Large accumula- 
tions of grains and organic matter 
were found in the side walls. Analysis 
of this material showed that it con- 
tained many live insects which had 
propagated for several generations. 
Information relative to this system 
of infestation control may be obtained 
from Department T, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





TESTING EQUIPMENT FOR 
SPEED-SENSITIVE DEVICES 


New equipment for testing speed- 
sensitive devices on American Locomo- 
tive-General Electric road locomotives 
has been announced by the General 
Electric Company. The equipment con- 
sists of a portable axle-generator drive 
unit and a portable tachometer-fre- 
quency indicator. 

Designed to speed up locomotive 





The portable tachometer-frequency in- 
dicator, (left foreground) and the port- 
able axle-generator control (right fore- 
ground) 
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maintenance operations and to help in- 
sure proper operation of speed-sensitive 
devices, the test equipment aids in the 
accurate setting of automatic-transi- 
tion relays and overspeed relays, and 
checks the accuracy of speedometers 
and the sequence of contactors and 
speed-sensitive relays. 

One man can operate the equip- 
ment, and the control and meter can be 
placed next to the equipment being 
tested. 

The portable axle-generator drive 
drives the locomotive axle generator at 
controlled speeds, by means of a 75- 
volt d.c. motor, a rheostat, a mount- 
ing and carrying frame, and leads 
which connect to the locomotive bat- 
tery circuit. The mounting frame is de- 
signed for attaching the drive unit to 
generator Models 5GYA3AI1,_ or 
SGYA3AI1. The drive unit is connected 
by removing the small end cover from 
the generator, removing the spline shaft 
connecting the generator to the axle, 
and inserting the spline of the drive 
unit. The unit weighs 60 lb. and is 
equipped with a carrying handle. 

Besides its use with the automatic- 
transition type axle generator, the drive 
unit can also be used to drive the small 
axle-generator (Model 2CM4J7), which 
operates a speedometer only, when the 
locomotive is not equipped for auto- 
matic transition. In this case, the axle 
generator is removed from the journal 
box cover and mounted on the drive 
unit. 

The portable tachometer-frequency 
indicator is an electric frequency meter 
which was developed especially for 
this test equipment. A cycles-per-sec- 
ond scale provides information for ac- 
curately setting the automatic-transition 
relays. The instrument is easily cali- 
brated by means of a switch and cali- 
brating screws, after plugging into a 
60-cycle 115-volt outlet. 

A dual-purpose instrument, the 
tachometer-frequency indicator also 
indicates engine speed by reading the 
output of the engine tachometers. The 


unit is adaptable for both old and new 
locomotives, with or without plug recep- 
tacles on the engine control panel. 





BAKER OFFERS DRUM CLAMP 


Rubber faced grab plates and hori- 
zontally adjustable forks are combined 
to make a clamp for handling cylindri- 
cal objects, the Industrial Truck Di- 
vision of Baker-Raulang Company, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. has just announced. 
Inside spacing of the forks is adjust- 
able between 19 in. and 32 in., and the 
forks move simultaneously either in 
or out by means of separate hydraulic 
cylinders. Two shoes, which slip over 
and are pinned to standard pallet forks, 
hold the curved, rubber-faced. grab 





plates in place. A pressure reducer 
valve controls gripping pressure and 
the manufacturer states it can be ad- 
justed so cardboard drums can _ be 
handled without crushing. An accumu- 
lator keeps hydraulic pressure constant 
for safety in moving the drums. 





The portable axle-generator attached to the locomotive axle 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Railroads See This Year's Gross 
Capital Expenditures at All-Time High 


Returns submitted to 1.C.C. bureau estimate total of $1,376 million, 
as compared with 1949's $1,312 million, the present peak; ‘Monthly 
Comment” also has figures showing that diesel-electrics last year 
performed more freight service than coal-burning steam locomotives 


Estimates submitted by Class I 
railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics indicate that 
the carriers’ gress capital expenditures 
of 1951 will be the largest on 
record—$1,376 million as compared 
with 1949’s $1,312 million, the peak 
up to this time. The estimates were 
summarized by the bureau in_ the 
latest issue of its “Monthly Comment,” 
which also pointed up the progress 
of dieselization with figures showing 
that diesel-electric locomotives in 1950 
handled—“for the first time on an 
annual basis’—more freight service 
gross ton-miles than were handled by 
coal-burning steam locomotives. 

The 1951 expenditure estimates were 
submitted by 124 of the 131 Class I 
line-haul roads; the seven roads (all 
in the Western district) which did 
not submit estimates made 1950 ex- 
penditures of $44.8 million. The 131- 
road total for 1950 was $1,066 million. 
Of the latter, the 124 roads making 
estimates for 1951 spent $1,021 
million, so their estimated 1951 out- 
lays, totaling $1,376 million, would 
be 34.8 per cent above the compar- 
able 1950 total. 


Territorial Increases 


By territories, estimated 1951 ex- 
penditures, and percentage increases 
above 1950, were as follows: Eastern 
district, $516.3 million, 47.6 per cent; 
Pocahontas region, $115 million, 46.9 
per cent; Southern region, $235.7 
million, 47 per cent; Western dis- 
trict, $509.4 million, 17.7 per cent. 
An accompanying table, reproduced 
from the “Comment,” shows actual 
and estimated expenditures for the 
first six months of 1950 and 1951, 
respectively, separated between road 
and equipment. 

Its figures on dieselization, as the 
bureau interpreted them, “clearly in- 
dicated” the “rapid growth in the 
use of diesel-electric motive power by 
Class I line-haul railways since 1946.” 

“In 1946,” the “Comment” con- 
tinued, “almost 70 per cent of the 
freight traffic . . . as measured in 
gross ton-miles . was handled by 
coal-burning steam locomotives as 
compared with: about 43 per cent in 
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1950. In contrast the diesel propor- 
tion of the total rose from only 9.73 
per cent in 1946 to 44.13 per cent in 
1950, thus for the first time on an 
annual basis exceeding the propor- 
tion produced by the coal-burners. The 
proportion of freight traffic handled 
by oil-burning steam locomotives de- 
clined from 18.6 per cent to 11.36 per 
cent. The electric locomotive propor- 
tion also declined slightly.” 

As for the 1950 passenger service, 
as measured by passenger train car- 
miles, diesel-electric locomotives han- 
dled 57.3 per cent of the total, while 
coal-burning steam locomotives han- 
dled 22.72 per cent. The respective 
proportions in 1946 were 15.28 per 
cent and 52.05 per cent. Meanwhile, 
the oil-burning steam locomotive’s 
share of the passenger service was 
cut in half—from 26.19 per cent of 
the 1946 total to 13.59 per cent in 
1950. 

In yard service, diesel-electrics per- 
formed 60.45 per cent of the 1950 
locomotive hours, while coal-burning 
steam locomotives accounted for 32.4 
per cent. The 1946 proportions were 
29.46 per cent and 59.6 per cent, 
respectively. Oil-burning steam _ lo- 
comotives performed 5.8 per cent of 
the locomotive hours in yard service 
in 1950, as compared with 9.57 per 
cent in 1946, 





























An accompanying table, reproduced 
from the “Comment,” shows for 37 
large railroads (those with 1950 
operating revenues above $50 million) 
the proportion of their freight, passen- 
ger and yard operations which were 
handled by diesel-electric locomotives 
in 1950 as compared with 1946. 

Another article presented data com- 
paring the amount of money which 
Class I line-haul roads will need in 
1951 to meet payments on principal 
of equipment obligations with charges 
to operating expenses for equipment 
depreciation in 1950. The 1951 pay- 
ments due on equipment obligations 
were shown at $248.9 million, which 
was equivalent to 83.7 per cent of the 
1950 charges, totaling $297.5 million, 
for equipment depreciation. As _ the 
bureau pointed out, the latter covered 
depreciation of power-plant machin- 
ery as well as rolling stock; but the 
power-plant-machinery total was “rel- 
atively small.” 


Bureau’s Interpretation 

As the bureau interpreted them, 
the figures showed that “the Class 
I roads as a whole should be more 
than able to meet 1951 payments due 
on the principle of their equipments 
out of resources representing depre- 
ciation charges.” However, the terri- 
torial figures showed that railroads in 
the Southern region were committed 
to 1951 payments which were 6 per 
cent in excess of the depreciation 
charges accrued in 1950, i.e., $45.1 
million as compared with $42.5 million. 

The article also included a table 
with similar data for 43 roads which 
reported payments due on equipment 
obligations in excess of $1 million 
during 1951. The bureau’s comment 
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Actual and estimated gross capital expenditures of 
Class | steam railways, first six months of 
1950 and 1951 





Percentage 
Number distribution 
of Equip- 
Period roads Road Equipment Total Road ment 
Actual: 
TL 2. Sa 131 $119,638,895 $373,009,005 $492,647,900 24.3 75.7 
Se ED ben idee 127 112,450,645 362,812,449 475,263,094 23.7 76.3 
Estimated: 
Ist quarter 1951 .... 127 73,760,549 248,161,478 321,922,027 22.9 77.1 
2nd quarter 1951 ....... 127 90,907,651 301,424,915 392,332,566 23.2 76.8 
oo) ae 127 164,668,200 549,586,393 714,254,593 23.1 76.9 
Percent increase: 
Ist half 1951 vs. 
Ist half 1950 .. AF 127 46.4 51.5 50.3 
*Excludes figures for 4 roads which did not furnish 1951 estimates. 
on those figures was the following: Meanwhile, the bureau had given 
“The returns of 22 of these roads first place in the “Comment” to a 
indicate that their payments on equip- summary of the commission’s March 


ment obligations will exceed the 
charges to operating expenses in 1950 
for depreciation, . . . the percentages 
of excess ranging from 1.5 per cent 
for the Illinois Central to 94.2 per 
cent for the Clinchfield. As to the 
other 21 roads where payments due 
are less than depreciation charges, 
the range in the percentage relation- 
ship was from 26.2 per cent in the 
case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe to 99.3 per cent for the Missouri 
Pacific.” 


12 report on the interim-relief phase 
of the Ex Parte 175 freight-rate case. 
As noted in Railway Age of March 
19, that report authorized rate in- 
creases averaging about 2.4 per cent 
overall, as compared with 6 per cent 
sought by the railroads. 

The bureau calculated that this new 
advance will raise to 61.1 per cent 
the cumulative percentage increase 
authorized since June 30, 1946. By 
territories, the cumulative increases 
will be these: Eastern district, 66.4 





Percentages of freight, passenger and yard switching 


operations handled by diesel-electric locomotives *— 


Large line-haul railways, years 1950 and 1946 


Road 


Eastern district and Pocahontas region 
Pennsylvania “E 

New York Central .. 

Baltimore & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 


Del. Lack. & Western .... 
Pe eee 
Grand Trunk Western ..... 
Delaware & Hudson 


Southern Region 
Illinois Central 
Southern .... 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 
Atlantic Coast Line ......... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ... 


Western District 
Ek Se Ae 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 
C. M. St. P. & P. 
Chic. B. & Q. ... A 
Great Northern ......... 
Missouri Pacific 
Chic. & North Western 

Chic. ®. 1. & Pacific ...... 
Northern Pacific ie 
Texas & New Orleans 
Se. i. - &..F. 


Denver & R. G. W. .......... 
iy: Wc 2s WD op vs sixisievne 


*Principal locomotive in train. 


Freight Passenger Yard switching 
services! service- service® 
1950 1946 1950 1946 1950 1946 
30.8 0.1 44.7 0.5 57.4 2.7 
26.6 1.4 33.4 6.7 43.7 28.0 
23.6 6.0 56.0 41.9 50.3 18.4 
8.6 =i 16.5 2.2 55.6 5.3 

eg . 1.4 $% fe is 
63.4 11.9 89.4 - 82.3 9.1 
79.4 34.3 56.9 34.1 79.9 64.6 
0.7 Fi 93.9 NY 46.8 12.0 
51.7 21.3 27.3 10.5 67.6 39.7 
47.5 - 76.5 6.7 67.3 36.3 
94.9 70.8 69.0 21.5 75.2 49.9 
84.9 24.8 65.9 0.2 69.0 50.0 
83.9 0.2 95.1 0.6 70.4 43.4 
53.2 0.5 1.4 0.5 53.6 44.1 
9.2 0.1 38.3 0.3 74.1 20.7 

: <a 46.6 13.1 28.9 21.4 
79.8 12.7 75.7 25.8 63.1 27.9 
17.7 a 56.1 42.4 50.2 23.9 
78.4 35.9 93.4 54.8 58.6 33.0 
62.7 25.1 92.7 52.4 50.3 36.4 
100.0 25.5 100.0 64.9 100.0 57.3 
60.3 34.4 82.2 19.2 77.4 48.2 
53.1 ‘5 24.7 1.5 49.1 36.8 
32.2 0.1 48.5 11.1 69.0 44.0 
42.1 18.6 56.7 16.2 52.0 35.7 
66.8 29.8 93.1 52.8 71.8 60.0 
44.4 29.8 84.7 24.2 71.0 46.6 
56.2 11.0 56.0 10.5 40.1 23.7 
62.4 5.1 49.7 20.9 62.0 44.2 
57.4 22.1 74.6 31.4 69.7 52.1 
40.2 11.3 80.6 1.4 44.8 43.0 
29.7 as 52.1 a 76.9 21.6 
81.1 oe 67.3 85.3 41.6 
80.9 0.2 49.9 46.7 4.0 
62.5 os 64.7 79.1 0.8 
75.7 32.3 62.6 185 74.5 64.8 
52.8 36.2 31.8 84.5 68.3 


iBased on gross ton-miles of cars, contents and cabooses. 
“Based on passenger train car-miles in locomotive propelled trains only. 
Based on yard switching locomotive hours in freight and passenger services. 
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per cent; Pocahontas region, 57 per 
cent; Southern region, 61.2 per cent; 
Western district, 55.9 per cent. 


These estimates, the bureau ex- 
plained are “somewhat overstated.” 
That is because they are “based upon 
the assumption that intrastate in- 
creases have and will follow the same 
pattern as the interstate, which has 
not tbeen the case in certain in- 


stances”; and they make no allow- 
ance “for the numerous readjustments 
in rates, downwards in many cases, 
which have been made since the 
effective date of the last increase in 
1949,” 

Also included in the “Comment” 


was the bureau’s further analysis of 
the 1950 financial results for Class 
I roads. There it was noted that last 
years ratio of income available for 
fixed charges to fixed charges was 


2.94—“the highest for any year of 


record back through 1890.” This 
coverage ratio was 2.14 in 1949, 
Dividend appropriations in 1950 to- 


taled $312 million as compared with 
$252.3 million in 1949. 


Roads Reject Senator's 
Plan for B.R.T. Pact 


But would take some changes 
in agreement of December 21 


Regional carrier conference commit- 
tees representing railroad management 
in pending wage and rules disputes 
with operating employees, on March 22, 
rejected with a counter-proposal a plan 
for settlement with the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen which was made by 
Senator Murray, of Montana. The Mur- 
ray proposal is outlined below, and the 
carriers’ counter-proposal said that man- 
agement would take the wage-adjust- 
ment provisions, but not provisions 
which would eliminate Dr. John R. 
Steelman, assistant to President Tru- 
man, as the arbitrator on rules and re- 
mand the hose-coupling rule to indi- 
vidual properties. 

The conference committees’ state- 
ment, which explained the manage- 
ment’s position in considerable detail. 
was made by D. P. Loomis, chairman 
of the Western Conference Committee, 
before the Senate committee on labor 
and public welfare. He was followed in 
the witness chair by President W. P. 
Kennedy of the B. R. T., who said he 
was “very much disappointed,” because 
the Loomis statement indicated to him 
that the conference committees “do not 
want to settle,” that they are “grasping 
every opportunity to prolong” the dis- 
pute. It is “a national disgrace,” Mr. 
Kennedy added. 

Senator Murray, a Democrat, is 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
labor and public welfare. He made 
his proposal shortly after the opening 
of a March 21 session of hearings in 
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connection with the committee’s in- 
vestigation of the failure to settle the 
“op” disputes. Chairman Loomis of 
the western conference committee was 
in the witness chair at the time, as he 
had been at the four previous hearing 
sessions. 

The Murray proposal was a modifi- 
cation of the so-called “February 24 
proposal,” which was under considera- 
tion at mediation sessions begun that 
date under auspices of the National 
Mediation Board after the B.R.T. broke 
away from the other three operating 
brotherhoods to seek a separate settle- 
ment of its Own case. 

The original February 24 proposal 
would have modified the settlement 
basis embodied in the December 21, 
1950, memorandum of agreement which 
was signed by the “op” leaders only 
to be rejected by the general chairmen 
of their unions. The proposed modifi- 
cations were in the wage proposals. 

The December 21 agreement pro- 
vided for wage increases of 23 cents 
per hour for yardmen and five cents 
per hour for roadmen, retroactive to 
October 1. It further provided for an 
additional two cents per hour for yard- 
men and an additional five cents per 
hour for road men, effective January 1. 
Also there was an escalator clause call- 
ing for quarterly cost-of-living _ in- 
creases (beginning April 1)—+the ad- 
justments to add one cent per hour for 
each point of increase above 176 in 
the consumers’ price index computed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


Later Proposal Similar 


The original version of the February 
24 preposal called for these same in- 
creases in the basic hourly rates, and 
additional ones of 2% cents for road- 
men and two cents for yardmen, ef- 
fective March 1. The latter would be 
accompanied by a change in the esca- 
lator base from 176 to 178. Like the 
December 21 agreement, this February 
24 proposal had provisions for settling 
rules along lines recommended by the 
emergency board which heard the case 
involving demands of the B.R.T. and 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

These rules provisions included a 
stipulation that Dr. John R. Steelman, 
assistant to President Truman, would 
be arbitrator of any disputes which 
arose in connection with the writing of 
the rules agreements. This so-called 
Steelman provision was rewritten in 
the February 21 agreement to define 
Dr. Steelman’s role more precisely. The 
B.R.T. has registered its objection to 
Dr. Steelman as the arbitrator. 

Senator Murray’s suggestion was that 
settlement be on the basis of the Febru- 
ary 24 proposal, with two modifications. 
The first change would provide for a 
rules “referee” agreed upon by the 
parties in place of Dr. Steelman. The 
second would remand one of the rules 
—that involving pay for coupling and 
uncoupling of air hose—to the indi- 
vidual properties for settlement. 

In confronting Mr. Loomis with the 
proposal, Senator Murray said he was 
informed that the B.R.T. was ready to 
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—From Ties, Southern Railway magazine 


settle “immediately” on that basis. “I 
have studied the proposal and it seems 
to me to afford a fair basis for reach- 
ing an understanding,” the senator 
also said. As he saw it, it “reduces 
the differences between the union and 
the carriers to two very small 
questions.” 

He then adjourned the hearing un- 
til the following morning, March 22, 
suggesting that Mr. Loomis return 
with the carriers’ answer. Mr. Loomis 
had pointed out that proposals like that 
involved had been rejected by the car- 
riers; but it seemed to Senator Mur- 
ray, as he put it, that “you should 
make an effort” to reach an agreement 
on the basis of the proposal. Later, 
the senator expressed his hope that 
there would be a settlement with the 
B.R.T., and that it would set the pat- 
tern for a settlement with the other 
three “op” unions, which are still pres- 
sing their demands jointly. 

The Loomis statement pointed up 
again the fact that management was 
willing to settle on the basis of the 
February 24 proposal, as advanced at 
that time, i.e., with no hose-coupling 
provisions and with rules arbitration 
provisions making Dr. Steelman or “his 
nominee” the arbitrator. 

Explaining management’s position 
on the hose-coupling rule, Mr. Loomis 
said the carriers wanted to negotiate a 
“reasonable” national rule, and he 
called the remand proposal “a subter- 
fuge to preserve and extend this lucra- 
tive field of penalty payments.” 

The carriers rejected the Murray 
proposal’s arbitration provision, Mr. 
Loomis said, because they felt that Dr. 
Steelman should stay in the picture 
because of his familiarity with the mat- 
ter in question and the settlement dis- 





cussion. Mr. Loomis pointed out that 
Dr. Steelman had participated in dis- 
cussions at the White House leading 
up to the December 21 agreement. He 
added that “at no time has Mr. Ken- 
nedy told us that Dr. Steelman was not 
acceptable to him as the arbitrator nor 
do I understand that he testified before 
this committee that Dr. Steelman was 
not acceptable.” Meanwhile, Mr. Loom- 
is recognized that B.R.T. Vice-Presi- 
dent W. E. B. Chase had told the com- 
mittee that the brotherhood objected 
to Dr. Steelman. 

In the course of his March 22 state- 
ment, Mr. Kennedy insisted that his 
own personal opposition to Dr. Steel- 
man was registered by him during last 
month’s meetings with N. M. B. on the 
February 24 proposal. It was one of 
the “big arguments,” the B. R. T. 
president said. He also insisted, how- 
ever, that the B. R. T. had no grudge 
against Dr. Steelman, but it does not 
consider him “qualified” or “com- 
petent” to handle the “complicated” 
rules involved. 

Mr. Kennedy went on to say that he 
would like to have as arbitrator either 
of two former chairmen of N. M. B.— 
William M. Leiserson or Frank P. 
Douglass. Or Mr. Kennedy would agree 
to an arrangement whereby N. M. B. 
would designate as arbitrator one of a 
group of nominees agreed upon by the 
parties. 

The case could be settled “this after- 
noon” so far as the B. R. T. was con- 
cerned, Mr. Kennedy also said. 


Passenger Loss Called 
An “Economic Waste’ 


Dr. Edwards also says it 
drives away freight traffic 


Railroad passenger deficits “repre- 
sent an economic waste of labor and 
capital,” atcording to Ford K. Ed- 
wards, director of the National Coal 
Association’s Bureau of Coal Econ- 
omics, and formerly director of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Accounts and Cost Finding. 
Dr. Edwards made this assertion in a 
March 17 address before the Fifth Rail 
Transportation Institute of the Ameri- 
can University at Washington, D. C. 

“Of still greater importance,” he 
continued, “the deficits serve to drive 
traffic which would otherwise move by 
rail, because it is the fittest agency to 
handle it, to the less fit agencies; they 
magnify the overhead burden laid on 
low-grade, volume-moving commodities 
which cannot readily shift to other 
forms of transportation; and finally, 
they act to exclude many low-grade, 
volume-moving products from markets 
which they could otherwise hold. In the 
long run passenger out-of-pocket def- 
icits can do major injury to the rail- 
roads themselves.” 

The task of eliminating passenger 
losses was identified by Dr. Edwards 
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as largely a “public relations job.” He 
conceded that the job was one of “large 
proportions,” but suggested that the 
carriers “should be able to profit from 
what appears to be a much more sym- 
pathetic atmosphere than has existed in 
the past.” 

Elaborating on the latter statement, 
Dr. Edwards mentioned the fact that 
the LC.C. has been seeking an ap- 
propriation “to conduct a major study 
of the problem.” He also referred to 
the passenger-deficit study being con- 
ducted by a committee of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. 

Meanwhile, however, he had sug- 
gested that the deficit “seemingly is 
one of those things that must get worse 
before it gets better.” That is because 
“the amount of sheer inertia and re- 


sistance to be overcome at every step 


is appalling,” Dr. Edwards added. 

He went on to say that so long as 
freight rates are adjusted upward to 
absorb the deficits, “the all-important 
pressure on management to abandon, 
curtail, offer substitute service, or re4 
price its services, it not what it other- 
wise would be.” To his knowledge the 
nation’s economy has “no general coun- 
terpart” of this passenger-service situa- 
tion, i.e., “one where an industry con- 
tinues to take huge out-of-pocket losses, 
the burden of which it consciously 
places on the remaining users of its 
services.” 

Dr. Edwards’ figures put the 1949 
out-of-pocket loss from passenger-train 
services at $488.2 million, while the 
whole passenger-service deficit of that 
year was shown at $649.6 million. The 
former figure included $186.8 million 
as the out-of-pocket loss in official ter- 
ritory; and Dr. Edwards calculated 
that bituminous coal’s “share” of that 
$186.8 million was $38 million. He 
noted that the latter exceeded the $35 
million which he said was the “sub- 
sidy” portion of the $61 million paid 
by the government to the air lines for 
carrying mail during the fiscal vear 
ended June 30, 1950. 


“Fantastic Situation” 


Referring to the fact that losses on 
head-end traffic, which includes mail, 
account for much of the deficit, Dr. 
Edwards made this further comment: 
“To call upon coal (deeply immersed 
in its own competitive problems) to 
subsidize such out-of-pocket 
through freight rates when at the same 
time the U.S. air mail traffic is itself 
reaching out and carrying all the losses 
in the operation of domestic air line 
passenger service is, on the face of it, 
a fantastic situation.” 

Dr. Edwards also included in his 
paper a statement of I.C. Commissione: 
J. Haden Alldredge’s views on the pas- 
senger service deficit. The statement 
showed that the commissioner still fav- 
ors liquidation of the Railway Express 
Agency, thus leaving most of the ex- 
press traffic to seek parcel-post service 
while the remainder would be handled 
by the railroads “through a reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of their 
service.” 


losses 


baggage 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
March 17 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
March 22 as follows: 


Surplus Shortage 

Plain Box 0 25,885 
Auto Box 8 247 
Total Box 8 26,132 
Gondola 25 4,095 
Hopper 448 652 
Covered Hopper 0 72 
Stock 750 33 
Flat 0 1,456 
Refrigerator 135 1,312 
Other 256 45 
1,622 33,797 





New Rail Legislation 
Proposed in Canada 


Government would implement 
parts of Royal Commission report 
(Special to Railway Age) 

Changes in the Canadian Railway 
Act to pave the way for equalization of 
freight rates across the dominion, 
action by the House of Commons 
Canadian National Railways commit- 
tee to adjust the publicly owned road’s 
capital structure, and provision in 
1952-53 budget estimates to subsidize 
the railways for the northwestern On- 
tario “bridge” between East and West 
will be asked by the Canadian federal 
government at the present session of 
Parliament. 

These moves are among the most im- 
portant recommended by the Royal 
Commission on transportation in a re- 
port (summarized on page 42 of this 
issue), which was tabled in the House 
on March 15 by Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent, who then promised there 
would be legislation at this session to 
deal with some of the commission’s 
recommendations. Another top item in 
the report, urging a unification of 
transport regulatory boards, is not be- 
lieved to be so urgent, so the linking of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
the Air Transport Board and the Ca- 
nadian Maritime Commission will have 
to wait future action. 

The federal government, however. 
has taken very seriously the commis- 
sion’s proposals for freight rate equali- 
zation, and in the latter part of this 
session legislation will be introduced 
to amend the “Traffic, Tolls and Tar- 
iffs” sections of the Railway Act so that 
the Transport Commission can estab- 
lish and maintain freight rate uni- 
formity. Strong and persistent pro- 
tests from the railways against regional 
rates and equally strong demands from 
shippers for special consideration are 
said to have impressed the government 
with the urgency of an equalization 
move. 





The Royal Commission in its report 


listed 12 steps by which headway 
could be made toward rate equaliza- 
tion, and then commented: “These items 
point to a new departure in class rates 
and commodity mileage rates and 
eventually in special or specific rates 
for Canada. It appears that Canada 
has reached a stage in its development 
when former methods of making reg- 
ional rates must give way to a uniform 
rate structure that will treat all citi- 
zens, localities, districts and regions 
alike.” It stated also that a start 
should be made with uniform equalized 
class and commodity scales. 

The Canadian railways, according to 
the commission report, have agreed 
that within certain limits freight rate 
equalization is now desirable, and the 
commission stated in its report that the 
Transport Board has asked the railways 
to submit their proposals for equaliza- 
tion. This means that the regulatory 
body, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, has already begun work on 
equalization. 

Subsidizing uneconomic rail lines is 
not entirely new in Canada. The pro- 
visions of the Maritime Freight Rates 
Act are an example familiar to most 
taxpayers, so the reported proposal to 
adopt the commission’s recommenda- 
tion and help the railways finance the 
East-West “bridge” in northwestern On- 
tario is not an innovation, but it may 
later prove an invitation for requests 
to do the same in other regions. 

Parliament will be asked to vote late 
this year or early in 1952 the sum of 
$7,000,000 as the first annual aid to 
the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National in maintaining uneconomic 
mileage in northwestern Ontario. This 
would mean the 500 miles between 
Sudbury and Fort William, on the C.P., 
and a similar mileage on the Canadian 
National between Capreol and Arm- 
strong. 

While this measure might directly 
ease the financial load on the railways 
for operating the uneconomic mileage 
it will, from the Royal Commission’s 
viewpoint, have a more important bear- 
ing on the freight rate structure. “It 
is expected.” the commission said in 
its report, “that the assistance pro- 
vided will be particularly effective as 
a measure of relief in the case of 
charges on westbound traffic passing 
over this ‘bridge.’ The Crowsnest Pass 
rates structure provides to a consider- 
able extent for requirements of east- 
bound traffic.” 


New York Passes 
Additional Truck Bills 


A change in the method of licensing 
trucks registered in New York state, 
which is estimated to yield approxi- 
mately $5.5 million in additional rev- 
enue to the state, was enacted by the 
New York State Legislature in the clos- 
ing days of its 1951 session. The bill. 
which is a companion measure to the 
state’s new graduated weight-distance 
tax on commercial trucks weighing more 
than 18.000 lb. gross (see page 68 of 
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last week’s Ratlway Age), changes the 
truck registration base from 80 cents 
per hundred pounds of unloaded weight 
to 50 cents per hundred pounds of the 
maximum gross weight for which the 
truck is registered. 

The state legislature also increased 
the diesel fuel tax from four cents to 
six cents per gallon and provided for 
some changes in administration of the 
tax to improve collections. The higher 
tax and administrative changes are ex- 
pected to produce about $500,000 per 
year in additional revenue. 

In a third bill, the legislature author- 
ized local communities to retain 50 per 
cent of any fines collected for violation 
of the state axle weight or gross weight 
laws and provided “stiff penalties” for 
violation of weight limits declared in 
gross registration certificates. 


Long Island Railroad 
Bills Passed in New York 


Two bills designed to improve the 
financial position ‘of the Long Island 
were enacted by the New York state 
legislature just prior to adjournment of 
its 1951 session. 

One of the bills provides for what is 
said to be a “novel type” of railroad 
redevelopment corporation and is in- 
tended to make possible continued 
operation of the L. I. under private 
ownership. The second bill is an alter- 
native measure. which would create a 
state transit authority to take over he 
road in the event private interests 
should be unable or unwilling to con- 
tinue its operation. The second bill is 
generally in line with recommendations 
for such an authority made by the spe- 
cial Long Island Rail Road Commission 
(see Railway Age of January 29, page 
36). 

The redevelopment corporation bill, 
which has been approved by William 
H. Draper. Jr.. trustee of the L. L. pro- 
vides for cancellation of state claims 
for franchise taxes and grade crossing 
eliminations totaling from $10 million 
to $13 million; for similar cancellation 
of from $8 million to $10 million in 
local taxes; a future limit of 40 per cent 
of real estate taxes now levied; exemp- 
tion from future state taxes, and limited 
authority for the corporation to estab- 
lish its own intrastate fares. Any reor- 
ganization plan for the railroad would 
be subject to approval by New York 
state, New York city and Nassau or 
Suffolk county. 


Ohio Valley Board Protests 
Car Steel Allotment Cut 


In a resolution passed at its March 
14 meeting at Columbus. Ohio, the 
Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board “deplored” the “serious curtail- 
ment of the essential program for pro- 
ducing 10,000 freight cars a month” 
and directed that its secretary so ad- 
vise the National Production Admin- 
istration, the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration and every U.S. senator 
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and representative from the Ohio Val- 
ley territory. The board termed the 
recent N.P.A. steel allocation cut from 
310,000 tons — or the equivalent of 
10,000 freight cars — to 288,500 tons 
a month, which will permit production 
of only 9,000 cars monthly from May 
to July, a “most serious threat to our 
national rail transportation.” It urged 
that senators and congressmen from 
its area “do everything within their 
power to restore steel and other ma- 
terial allocations to the level necessary 
to permit production of at least 10,000 
new freight cars monthly for protec- 
tion of our nation’s military and eco- 
nomic security.” 


Col. Henry’s Remarks 

Commenting on the resolution, Col. 
Robert S. Henry. vice-president 
public relations of the Association of 
American Railroads, and principal 
speaker at the luncheon session, said 
that in dealing with those who are 
faced with the difficult task of appor- 
tioning scarce materials, one must 
be both patient and understanding. He 
stressed, however. that with the need 
for more steel and other strategic ma- 
terials clearly indicated, the nation 
would not be in position to produce 
these needs without adequate rail trans- 
portation. “Rail transport is essential 
to production,” he said, “and the two 
must go up together.” 

Pinch-hitting for Defense Transpor- 
tation Administrator Jame: K. Knud- 
son, who was unable to fulfill his prev- 
iously announced speaking engagement 
at the board’s meeting, Col. Henry 





traced the nation’s knowledge of the 
use of freight cars from the Civil War 
to the present. The Civil War taught 
us “the hard way,” he said, that rail- 
road service must be kept fluid and 
that cars must be loaded and unloaded 
promptly lest the supply line become 
choked and useless. “We had to learn 
that all over again in World War I,” 
he continued, “but the knowledge stuck 
with us for World War II and was 
clearly reflected in the performance of 
the railroads during that conflict.” 

Jecause the average general-purpose 
railroad freight car is in the hands 
of shippers and consignees almost as 
much as it is in the hands of the rail- 
roads, the vigilance of shippers boards 
should be credited with much of the 
recent improvement in freight car 
utilization, Col. Henry said. 

“Thanks to the willing cooperation 
of the shipper,” he continued. “we 
have to my surprise — exceeded the 
ton-miles per car per day peak of 
World War II. In October 1943 we 
reached the figure of 1,024 ton-miles 
per car per day. With the impact of 
the Korean conflict, the October 1950 
figure rose to 1,127 ton-miles per car 
per day. But we have not reached the 
point where we may sit back and rest 
on our laurels.” 

Throughout his talk, Col. Henry em- 
phasized the factors behind the present 
‘ar shortage which were beyond the 
railroad’s control and, in some cases, 
beyond their ability to foresee. The 
full benefit of their freight car build- 
ing program remains to be felt, he said. 
“The achievement of the goal of 10.- 








WHEN GEORGE A. KINGSLEY, 94, met Col. Robert S. Macfarlane, president of 
the Northern Pacific, in the latter's business car in Portland, Ore., a few weeks 
ago, he brought up to date his unique record of having known every N.P. president 
since Henry Villard, who headed the company in 1883 when the transcontinental 
line was first completed. Mr. Kingsley told Col. Macfarlane that he had retired in 
1925 after 48 years in N.P. service. That was nine years before Col. Marfarlane 
began his railroad career! 
























































































000 new cars per month will go a long 
way toward enabling the railroads to 
offer you better service.” 

A total of 178 shippers and railroad 
men attended the meeting, which was 
the board’s 97th. The next meeting 
was announced for June 19-20 at the 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Auto Rates Again 
Postponed By I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has further postponed, from April 
21 to July 2. the effective date of its 
outstanding order requiring an adjust- 
ment of railroad freight rates on new 
automobiles. 

The commission had previously 
postponed the effective date from Feb- 
ruary 20 until April 21 after railroads 
in the various territories filed petitions 
for reconsideration of the decision in- 
volved. The I.C.C. has not as yet acted 
on those petitions. 

That decision, reviewed in Railway 
Age of November 25, 1950, page 52, 
would have the effect of narrowing the 
spread between the rate basis applic- 
able on shipments from factories in 
Detroit, Mich., South Bend, Ind., To- 
ledo, Ohio, and Kenosha, Wis., and 
that applicable on shipments from the 
regional assembly plants of General 
Motors Corporation and the Ford 
Motor Car Company. The case is 
docketed as No. 29820. 


February Gross Revenue 
20.8% Above Last Year 


From preliminary reports of 82 Class 
I railroads, representing 81.5 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has esti- 
mated that February gross amounted 
to $575,793,198, an increase of 20.8 
per cent above the $476,732.005 re- 
ported for the same 1950 month. Esti- 
mated February freight revenue was 
$483,823,354, as compared with Febru- 
ary 1950’s $392,749,143, an increase of 
23.2 per cent. Estimated passenger 
revenue was $50,382,289, as compared 
with $47,136,607, an increase of 6.9 
per cent. All other revenue was up 12.9 
per cent $41,587,555 as compared 
with $36,846,255. 


Lower Great Lakes Ports 
Thawed by March 20 


Due to mild weather conditions, the 
1951 navigation season on the Great 
Lakes may be considerably longer than 
average. Although the Lake Superior 
ports of Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis., are still ice-locked, navigation to 
most of the lower lake ports was pos- 
sible on March 21, considerably earlier 
than the average opening date — April 
15. It is expected that the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie will be sufficiently 
free of ice to permit passage of ves- 
sels by April 1. 

Because of this unusually early start 
ef the shipping season, the record high 
volume of ore tonnage handled in 1942 
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(92 million tons) may be approached 
during 1951. Last year, with ice con- 
ditions which delayed shipping almost 
through the month of May, some 78 
million tons were handled. 

The capacity of the lakes ore fleet 
this year remains substantially the 
same as last as none of the dozen new 
ore vessels on order will be afloat and 
outfitted before the close of the sea- 
son. With Congressional approval, 
which is anticipated, some 43 Cana- 
dian vessels will again supplement the 
domestic fleet in service between Amer- 
ican ports. It is expected that a good 
portion of both fleets will devote much 
of the early part of the season to move- 
ment of grain currently in storage at 
Lake Superior points. 


Transport Advisory Group 
Established by Wilson 


A Defense Transportation and Stor- 
age Committee to coordinate land, sea 
and air transport and use of storage 
facilities for national defense has been 
established by Director Charles E. Wil- 
son of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Delos W. Rentzel, who has since 
been nominated to be Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation, was 
designated as chairman of the group. 

The committee was established pur- 
suant to Defense Mobilization Order 
No. 7. 

Its purpose will be to advise the 
mobilization director on problems re- 
lating to defense transportation and 
storage, to review federal policies, 
plans and problems of transport and 
storage, and to review for the director 
proposed legislation, executive orders 
and administrative orders and regula- 
tions in this field. 

In addition to Mr. Rentzel, the ad- 
visory group will consist of representa- 
tives from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Commerce, 
and Agriculture, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, and the Defense 
Transport Administration, and such 
other members as Director Wilson may 
designate. 


Minchin Heads D.T.A. Rail 
Division; Others Named 


G. H. Minchin, senior vice-president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
has been appointed director of the De- 
fense Transport Administration’s Rail- 
road Division. He will devote his full 
time to the directorship, having ob- 
tained a leave of absence from the 
Santa Fe. 

Others who have recently joined 
D.T.A.’s railroad staff are A. L. Chris- 
tiansen and F. J. Orner. They will 
serve as consultants on railroad mat- 
ters. 

The services of Mr. Christiansen, 
who is superinendent of transportation 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, have 
been made available for a period of 
six months, the D.T.A. announcement 
said. It added that Mr. Christiansen 
“has been detailed to the Bureau of 


Service of the I.C.C. as acting chief of 
its Open Car Section, where his ex- 
perience will be utilized in connection 
with the distribution of open car 
equipment for the handling of coal, 
iron ore, and other materials requiring 
this class of railroad equipment.” 
Mr. Orner is on leave of absence 





G. H. Minchin 


from his position of superintendent of 
freight transportation of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. The D.T.A. 
announcement said he will serve on a 
full-time basis in the Railroad Divi- 
sion, specializing on “matters pertain- 
ing to freight car supply and _ utiliza- 
tion.” 


1.C.C. Schedules Regional 
Hearings in Ex Parte 177 


Regional hearings in Ex Parte No. 
177—the rate-increase proposal of the 
Railway Express Agency—have been 
scheduled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The hearings will be held 
before Examiner Samuel R. Diamond- 
son at Jacksonville, Fla., on April 23; 
Dallas, Tex., on May 1; San Francisco, 
Cal., on May 8, and Chicago on May 
16. 

The R.E.A. proposal is for an up- 
ward revision in its rates and charges, 
including an increase in first-class rates 
of 57 cents per 100 pounds, and estab- 
lishment of a $2 minimum on all ship- 
ments. (See Railway Age of January 
22, page 35.) Hearings on the proposal 
will open March 29 in Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Diamondson. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended March 17 totaled 745.365 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on March 22. This 
was a decrease of 4,262 cars, or 0.6 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 19,831 cars, or 
2.7 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and an 
increase of 137,443 cars, or 22.6 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1949 week. 

Loadings’ of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 10 totaled 749,627 
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Provides Smooth Riding 


E. socially designed to meet the demand for a practical, 
Protects Car Contents rugged light-weight truck for Box-Express Cars operating 
Reduces Damage Claims in passenger train service, this newest type COMMONWEALTH 
Equalized Swing-Motion Truck provides a smoother riding car, 
protects car contents, and greatly reduces upkeep costs. 


The swing bolster arrangement permits effective lateral 
control, assuring smoother riding with less shock and 
damage to car contents, car body and track structure. 


The one-piece cast steel truck frame has integral pedestals, 
machined to maintain the axles in tram at all times, which is 
essential whether plain or roller bearings are used. 


COMMONWEALTH BX Trucks are arranged for either clasp 
or single shoe type brakes. 


For dependability and real economy, it will pay you to 
apply COMMONWEALTH BX Trucks to your express, refrigerator 
and merchandise cars in passenger train service. 


asap RS At me See eee 


Pennsylvania Railroad 60-foot Long 
Box-Express Car with Commonwealth BX Trucks 






























































REVENUE TONS AND REVENUE TON-MILES—1950 compared with 1939 and 1949 


cars: the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
\.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 10 


District 1951 1950 1949 
Eastern P 138,462 130,834 131,551 
Allegheny ....... 161,756 145,838 152,333 
Pocahontas 59,858 65,338 56,244 
Southern 132,533 128,702 124,016 
Northwestern 77,084 69,424 77,698 
Central Western 117,552 108,774 110,496 
Southwestern 62,382 59,001 56,988 
Total Western 

Districts 257,018 237,199 245,182 
Total All Roads 749,627 707,911 709,326 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ..... . 50,775 39,910 48,717 
JO PSS eee 7,205 7,295 9,038 
a SPR 133,442 191,978 139,081 
Coke erat 16,462 9,270 15,453 
Forest products . 43,482 36,740 37,863 
Gees aoe 20,075 9,127 14,455 
Merchandise I.c.l. . 86,556 84,282 96,749 
Miscellaneous 391,630 329,309 347,970 
March 10 749,627 707,911 709,326 
March 3 .. 785,867 574,449 705,552 
February 24 734,794 546,707 688,128 
February 17 740,557 560,068 697,335 
February 10 573,163 568,816 699,442 


Cumulative total 
10 weeks 


7,244,602 5,960,808 7,026,437 


f 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended March 10 totaled 74.882 
cars, compared with 75,660 cars for 
the previous week, and 71,189 cars for 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
March 10, 1951.. 74,882 39,525 
March 11, 1950.. 71,189 29,448 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
March 10, 1951. 738,492 358,765 
March 11, 1950. 671,514 281,222 


Railroads Will Ask More 
In Ex Parte 175 Rate Case 


Railroad traffic officers were meeting 
in Chicago on March 22, as this issue 
went to press, for the purpose of modi- 
fying the carriers’ freight-rate petition 
which is pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Ex Parte 
175 proceeding. The petition now seeks 
a 6 per cent increase, and the modi- 
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fications under consideration would 
raise that by an amount sufficient to 
offset the 12%4 cents per hour wage 
increase awarded recently to non- 
operating employees. 

As reported in Railway Age of 
March 19, page 69, the commission 
has already authorized in Ex Parte 
175 increases averaging about 2.4 per 
cent, which will remain in effect as a 
measure of interim relief until the 
commission passes on the permanent 
proposal. The interim increases _ will 
become effective April 4, one day later 
than the April 3 date which was the 
original “target,” as noted in last 
week’s issue. The commission’s report 
authorized establishment of the higher 
rates on 15-days notice, and the neces- 
sary tariffs were filed on March 19. 


D. & H. Flat Car 


Each of the four trucks under D. 
& H. flat car 16153 (not 16135), de- 
scribed in the March 19 Railway Age, 
has four wheels, not eight, as men- 
tioned on page 45 of that article. 


Mail Pay Case Discussed 
At Congressional Hearing 


The Post Office Department has told 
Congress that it proposes to settle the 
pending mail pay case with the rail- 
roads on the basis of an average 38 
per cent increase in rates, including 
the 25 per cent already in effect. This 
would be less favorable to the railroads 
than what they received in the retro- 
active settlement last December, when 
they were awarded 48 per cent, includ- 
ing a 25 per cent interim increase. 

Explaining its 38 per cent proposal, 
the department said future rates—i.e., 
those in effect after January 1, 1951— 
should give effect to “savings. . .from 
mechanization of terminals, use of con- 
tainers and other efficiencies. . .dieseli- 
zation, centralized traffic control and 
other’ technological improvements. . . 
(and) elimination of the round-trip pro- 
visions as they apply to storage mail.” 
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The department expressed its views 
on the mail pay case during House 
Appropriations subcommittee hearings 
on the department’s budget for fiscal 
1952. Postal representatives appearing 
before the subcommittee included Post- 
master General Donaldson, J. M. Red- 
ding, assistant postmaster general in 
charge of transportation, and A. C. 
Wiprud, associate solicitor who has 
handled the mail pay case for the de- 
partment. 

“Our contention is that there has 
been no increase (in railroad costs 
since 1948), even though unit prices 
ef materials, labor, and supplies have 
increased,” Mr. Wiprud told the sub- 
committee. It was his contention that 
savings from dieselization and other 
eficiency measures had more than off- 
set the price increases. “Our case has 
gone in on that basis,” Mr. Wiprud 
added. 

The case to which Mr. Wiprud re- 
ferred is that which began February 
18, 1947, when the railroads first asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an increase in mail-pay rates. Sub- 
sequent petitions amended the original 
request until the roads were asking for 
a 95 per cent increase over the 1947 
rates. The commission approved a 25 
per cent interim increase, and on De- 
cember 4, 1950, approved an agree- 
ment between the department and the 
roads which provided for settling the 
case up through December 31, 1950, 
on the basis of the 48 per cent increase 
noted above. The future-rates phase of 
the case is still pending. 

In discussing the retroactive settle- 
ment, Mr. Donaldson said he believed 
it to be “very excellent,” and “far bet- 
ter than we would have gotten, had we 
let the case go to the I.C.C. for final 
rate fixing.” He told the subcommittee 
that a supplemental request for funds 
was being submitted to obtain the $152 
millions due the railroads as a result of 
this settlement. 

As to the rates for the future, Mr. 
Redding, the department’s transporta- 
tion chief, said the railroads have sub- 
mitted rates to the I.C.C. which amount 
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Equipment-for 
the road ahead 


Seldom have American railroads been faced 
with a greater or more important job. More 
and more goods must be hauled as our 
civilian economy and military program expand. 
Larger fleets will be necessary. Obsolete 
and worn out equipment must be replaced. 
Pressed Steel Car Company manufactures 
standard and custom built box cars, 
refrigerator cars, gondola and hopper 
cars famous for efficient performance on 
every major road in America. 
We suggest you bring your requirements to us 
and make sure you are equipped and 
prepared for the road ahead. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, Inc. 


6 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, lil. all steel hopper cor 1297 
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to an increase of “around 140 per 
cent.” He said they have gone “whole 
hog on the thing,” have estimated their 
terminal costs as “roughly double what 
we have estimated,” and, in addition, 
want an increase in line-haul charges. 

Mr. Redding told the subcommittee 
of plans for switching shorthaul mail 
from railroads to trucks. He said truck 
operation on hauls up to 200 miles 
from principal terminals will cut ter- 
minal costs and speed up mail service 
in many cases. He added that steps 
have already been taken to institute 
truck service in several cities. (See 
Railway Age of February 26, page 44.) 


Pennsylvania Demonstrates 
Speed Control System 


First installation of the automatic 
speed control system recently announced 
by the Pennsylvania (see Railway Age 
of March 12, page 93) was demon- 
strated to representatives of the press 
and to public officials at Newark, N. J., 
and New York on March 21 and 22, 
respectively. 

The demonstration, arranged in co- 
operation with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., which is furnishing the 
speed control equipment, included a 
special baggage car outfitted with work- 
ing models and full-scale equipment, 
and a locomotive (class GG-1 electric 
No. 4907), on which the speed control 
apparatus has already been installed 
and which made demonstration runs in 
the vicinity of the two cities. 

The speed control system is used in 
connection with wayside and cab sig- 
nals. It provides for automatic reduc- 
tion of train speeds to 45, 30 or 15 
m.p.h., depending on signal aspects. 
The first phase of the railroad’s pro- 
gram calls for equipping 307 locomo- 
tives as rapidly as materials can be ob- 
tained; when this phase is completed 
more than two-thirds of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s passenger train service will be 
operated under automatic speed control. 


New Service Bureau Chief 
Began Career in 1919 


Charles W. Taylor, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as director of the Bureau of 
Service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was reported in Railway 
Age of March 5, began his railroad 
career in 1919 as a roadmaster’s clerk 
on the Houston & Texas Central (now 
the Southern Pacific) at Austin, Tex., 
later becoming material-stores accoun- 
tant. In 1920 he transferred to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as clerk 
in the superintendent’s office at Tem- 
ple, Tex., and rose to the positions of 
assistant division accountant, division 
accountant and chief clerk to superin- 
tendent. 

In 1940 he became chief clerk to the 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Santa Fe at Chicago, and 
was later promoted to assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation 
in the same office. He came to Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in 1943 as assistant 
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director of the Railway Transport Sec- 
tion of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, and remained in that position 
for several months. 

On January 1, 1944, he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Refrigerator 
Car Section of the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and agent of the I.C.C., with 
headquarters in Chicago. As such, he 
was authorized to supervise, coordinate 





Charles W. Taylor, Jr. 


and direct distribution and movement 
of all refrigerator cars, without re- 
gard to ownership, throughout the na- 
tion; to require any road to deliver, 
accept, and transport empty refrig- 
erator cars to equalize the supply of 
such cars; and to limit use of refrig- 
erator cars for transportation of com- 
modities not requiring protective ser- 
vice 


U.P. Extends 
“City of St. Louis” 


The Union Pacific streamliner, “City 
of St. Louis,” which has linked St. 
Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colo., since 
June 1946, will get a new transcontinen- 
tal assignment April 29. It will operate 
as a through train between St. Louis 
and Los Angeles, Cal., serving Kansas 
City, Mo., Denver, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Las Vegas, Nev. According to an 
announcement by C. J. Collins, general 
passenger traffic manager, the train will 
include through coaches and sleepers 
for San Francisco, Cal., and Seattle. 
Wash. 


Pratt Asks Doubling of 
Car Steel Allocations 


If a railroad transportation crisis is 
to be avoided, the government must 
double allocations of steel and other 
materials to freight car building, and 
encourage maximum production of new 
freight equipment, H. H. Pratt, general 
trafic manager of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America and former pres- 
ident of the Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board, told the Mid-Hudson 
Traffic Club at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
on March 15. Mr. Pratt, who spoke on 





“Industry's Stake in Transportation,” 
said industry needs 10,000 new cars 
per month in excess of retirements of 
overage equipment. 

Mr. Pratt further said that industry 
should revive the “spirit of coopera- 
tion” that existed during the war to 
help relieve the present car shortage. 
He suggested that shippers use to the 
fullest extent the carrying capacity of 
all cars, by weight or volume, and 
speed up loading and _ unloading. 
Weekend delays, he added, in handling 
freight cars and poor scheduling by 
railroads aggravate the shortage. 


Harrison Becomes Assistant 
Director of Service Bureau 


C. L. Harrison has been appointed 
assistant director of the Bureau of 
Service, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He had been acting director 
of the bureau for about five months 
prior to February 27, when the ap- 
pointment of Charles W. Taylor, Jr., 
to the directorship became effective. 

Mr. Harrison entered the service of 
the LC.C. in October, 1941, joining the 
Bureau of Service’s staff as a service 
agent. He had previously been with 
the Seaboard Air Line, serving in vari- 
ous operating positions, including that 
of general yardmaster. 

Since June, 1943, Mr. Harrison has 
been assistant to the director of the bu- 
reau. Meanwhile, he also served 
from April, 1947, through June, 1949, 
as executive officer of the former Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. 


10,000-Car Program Will 
Be Restored for June 


Steel allocations sufficient to restore 
the freight car program to 10,000 cars 
per month are expected to be made for 
June. This was learned last week as 
the National Production Authority com- 
pleted work on the Defense Transport 
Administration’s latest request for steel 
for freight cars. 

The June steel allocation is also ex- 
pected to provide for 500 tank cars, 
above the 10.000 general purpose 
freight cars. D.T.A. had requested extra 
steel for 850 tank cars, and there were 
optimistic views that N.P.A. would allo- 
cate enough for at least 500. 

N.P.A. action in restoring the 10,000- 
car program, which was previously cut 
to 9,000 for May, followed adverse re- 
actions in Congress and _ elsewhere. 
Senators Thye, Republican of Minne- 
sota, and Carlson, Republican of Kan- 
sas, were among those who had criti- 
cized the cut-back. 

Senator Thye, in a March 12 speech 
in the Senate, revealed that he had 
written Director Charles E. Wilson of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, urg- 
ing him to re-establish the 10,000-car 
freight car program. 

“While distribution, allocation, and 
maximum use of available cars is an 
immediate problem, the crux of the 
matter is the fact that there is a nation- 
wide shortage of cars,” Senator Thye 
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wrote. “It is particularly disturbing,” he 
continued, “that the National Produc- 
tion Authority has announced a cut- 
back in the allocation of steel for box- 
cars, effective with the month of May. 
Instead of a cut-back, there should 
rather be a step-up in production. . .” 

The following day, March 13, Sena- 
tor Carlson again brought the subject 
of freight cars to the attention of the 
Senate. Discussing the “very critical 
situation” in regard to cars, the Senator 
told of a meeting held March 10 at 
Topeka, Kans., at which representatives 
from several midwestern states met to 
form the Grain States Compact Com- 
mission on Transportation. 

In addition to the state representa- 
tives, others were present from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. De- 
fense Production Administration and 
the Association of American Railroads, 
Senator Carlson said. 

At this first meeting it was decided 
to ake suggestions to a number of gov- 
ernment agencies with respect to the 
freight car problem. According to the 
senator, these suggestions included one 
directed to the D.P.A., asking that it 
restore promptly “sufficient allocations 
of steel to build at least 12,500 new box- 
cars a month.” 

Meanwhile, in asking that June allo- 
cations be for 10,000 cars, the D.T.A. 
said allocations made in January are 
expected shortly to be coming out of 
the car-builders’ shops in the form of 
freight cars at the 10.000-monthly rate. 
N.P.A. allocated steel at the 10.000-car 
rate for the first four months of 1951. 

As to its request for steel for tank 
cars, D.T.A. said the “critical shortage” 
and the “greatly increased demands” 
resulting from the mobilization program 
made the separate request necessary. 


Susquehanna to Set Own 
Per Diem Rates on Cars 


The New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern has notified the Association of 
American Railroads that it has estab- 
lished its own per diem car charges, 
based on the date cars were built or 
rébuilt, effective after 12:01 a.m., April 
1. According to Henry K. Norton, trus- 
tee, the Susquehanna intends to settle 
its per diem accounts for all per diem 
cars used by the road at the following 
rates: Cars placed in service before 
January 1, 1945—$1.20; cars placed in 
service on or after January 1, 1945, and 
before July 1, 1951—$1.75; cars rebuilt 
since February 1, 1945, at an expense 
of not less than $1,700 for material and 
labor (excluding shop overhead, super- 
vision costs and other charges) —$1.75; 
and cars placed in service on or after 
July 1, 1951—$2. 

In his notifying letier to A.A.R. Presi- 
dent William T. Faricy, Mr. Norton 
said: 

“Ever since the freight car per diem 
rate was increased in greater proportion 
than the average increase in freight rates, 
the problem of car hire has been aggra- 
vated for terminal roads. This problem has 
been particularly acute on the Susque- 
hanna, whose line haul on the great bulk 
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Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 
Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 
(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT INCLUDED) 


United States 











For the month of November For the eleven months of 
Income Items 1950 1949 1950 1949 
1. Net railway operating income $110,000,601 $924,677,406 {616,138,042 
2. Other income all ae are aan 18,684,744 206,199,031 193,430,512 
3. Total income 128,685,345 1,130,876,437 809,568,554 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 3,573,214 42,155,303 33,555,246 
5. Income available for fixed charges 125,112,13 1,088,721,134 776,013,308 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ment..... ; 5 10,557,170 10,579,991 113, 111,117,057 
6-02. Interest deductions!. .. . : 25,008,658 24,975,376 275,6: 272,900,245 
6-03. Other deductions. ........... 254,015 228,683 , 8 2,304,905 
6-04. Total fixed charges 35,819,843 35,775,050 391 386,322,207 
ts Income after fixed charges y 89,292,288 57,532,032 696, 389,691,101 
8. Other Deductions mare ae oe: 3,145,871 3,318,190 35, 35,145,119 
9. ee Ns tuts: sete 86,146,417 54,213,842 661,478, 354,545,982 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Equipment)... 36,489,686 35,130,793 392,704,623 373,128,886 
11. Amortization of defense projects ; 1,128,108 1,367,669 14,743,498 15,048,574 
12. Federal income taxes. eons 68,544,893 30,660,515 497 320,838 250,125,829 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock. . mak 73,180,993 36,223,051 210,350,804 169,813,108 
13-02. On preferred stock......... 12,814,806 5,245,742 71,684,849 55,292,824 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
(tema: S +O-OGp oso casces erese 3.49 2.61 2.78 2.01 
United States 
Balance at end of November 
Selected Expenditure and Agset Items 1950 1949 * 
17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments— Road SP $248,874,241 $294,934,964 
18. E xpenditures (gross) for additions and betterments— Equipment 719,437,020 908,771,796 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of afliliated com- 
panies (Total, Account 707)... is ; 472,868,205 504,019,681 
20. Other unadjusted debits............ a 107,913,159 121,814,888 
21. Cash. . a 3 ile cat 1,086,871,123 846,263,360 
22. Temporary cash investments... . . 1,014,309,580 810,385,944 
23. Special deposits. . ihe rea : 119,584,026 95,009,455 
24. Loans and bills receivable ; 1,640,619 464,015 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ; 54,397,313 46,933,305 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors : 150,905,688 144,659,136 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 389,976,769 281,556,410 
28. Materials and supplies. ....... re 705,713,315 741,110,268 
29. Interest and dividends receivable : 17,749,501 21,535,444 
30. Accrued accounts receivable ie 206,403,770 l 58, 653, 858 
31. Other current assets. ........ / ack 36,782,317 8,795 
32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31).. rere es 3,784,334, 021 3.183,849,990 
Selected Liability Items 1950 1949 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? $150,368,315  $154,741,566 
41. Loans and bills payable’... . 1,934,869 .772,307 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr 118,174,851 91,348,658 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 572,559,707 482,471,603 
44. Miscellaneous accounts — 217,622,549 183,893,751 
45. Interest matured aa. 40,404,822 42,323,814 
46. Dividends matured unpaid....... . 23,460,321 13,031,449 
47. Unmatured interest accrued. ; 84,713,139 $5,461,135 
48. Unmatured dividends declared , ‘ 85,415,847 48,248,398 
49. Accrued accounts payable. ....... : 191,089,175 175,700,476 
SO. Taxes accrued............... ae 838,153,715 653,830,981 
51. Cther current liabilities. . SES rg. 96,005,591 77,886,157 
§2. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) ... 2,269,534,586  1,862,968,729 
53. Analysis = taxes accru 
ee ae Sc. ke. au ealeln ss o Oeeige wees 683,157,415 499,124,562 
53-02. ed than U. S. Government taxes 154,996,300 154,706,419 
54. Other unadjusted credits... . . 291,565,396 274,983,346 





1 1 Represents accruals. including the amount in default 

2? Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes 
due within six months after close of month of report 

3 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. <a 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Subject to revision 





of its traffic is less than ten miles. Paying mitted to Mr. Faricy, said in part: “So 
the terminal car hire charges at the cur- long as the rental-paying roads agree 
rent rate in addition to the other greatly to the rates fixed . . . they are bound 


increased costs of terminal operation has 
made it imperative that some redress be 
obtained on the car hire factor. Repeated 
efforts to secure favorable action through 


to pay whatever rate is fixed .. . but 
any road has the reserved right to ter- 
minate its agreement to the payment of 


the Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- such rates at any time.” 

ence and the Association of American Rail- As the chief executive officer of a 
roads have proved fruitless. The question railroad. Mr. Donovan's letter continued. 
was therefore taken up with counsel to see Mr. Norton has the primary duty of 


what remedies were open to a road in our 


- dean acting in the interests of his security 
situation. 


holders. As trustee he is responsible also 


The legal opinion requested by Mr. to the court. “Under the law vou have 
Norton was contained in a letter sent the duty,” Mr. Norton was told, “to 
to him by William J. Donovan of the seek to provide jointly with other car- 
New York law firm of Donovan, Leisure. riers the payment of ‘reasonable com- 
Newton, Lumbard & Irvine. Mr. Dono- pensation,’ but you have no legal obliga- 
van’s letter, a copy of which was sub- (Continued on page 62) 
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This newest Westinghouse Development is standard 
on 24-RL equipment and recommended for 8-ET 
equipment. 

The Disc Regulating Valve and Bellows Diaphragm 
help to maintain setting more accurately than was pre- 
viously possible . . . provide unsurpassed smoothness 
of air flow ... and reduce maintenance requirements. 

Disc valve is stainless steel with low inertia; very 
sensitive in opening and closing. Pusher pin has small, 
off-center contact area on disc, giving a hinge move- 
ment with graduated opening. 

Bellows Diaphragm has uniform pick-up throughout 
travel. Floating action is devoid of twist or cocking, 
and stretching and bending flexes are not encountered. 
“Wabco” packing ring eliminates stem leakage. 
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Users’ tests have demonstrated these desirable features: 


Uniform pick-up of bellows eliminates variations in 


settings. 


Stem wear and leakage—at times a source of trouble 
with pin type valves—is banned. 


No surging impacts on diaphragm ... no diaphragm, 
hunting. 


Level flow eliminates jet action . . . reduces air turbu- 
lence .. . lowers tendency to deposit oil and carbon 


in regulating portion. 
Ask for Descriptive Catalog No. 2060 
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(Continued from page 59) 
tion to continue to pay a rate... which 
is not reasonable from your viewpoint 
as a debtor road.” 

The Susquehanna action, Mr. Norton 
said in his letter to Mr. Faricy: 

ss Is based upon the seemingly ob- 
vious fact that any per diem charge which 
will cover the ownership costs of cars built 
at present prices and which is applied 
uniformly to all cars must necessarily 
greatly exceed ownership costs for cars 
built before the present inflationary period. 
We are quite aware that cars built under 
present circumstances should earn a_ per 
diem charge sufficiently high to cover the 
costs of ownership so that there will be a 
proper incentive to increase the car supply. 
We cannot, however, assume responsibility 
for paying the same charge on old cars 
built under other circumstances. We shall 
continue to conduct our operation in ac 
cord with all of the car service rules ex- 
cept that fixing the per diem at $1.75.” 

Mr. Norton said his suggestions are 
made in hope that, modified by any 
equitable consideration which may be 
advanced, they may be adopted by rail- 
roads as a fair means of arriving at 
compensation which is just and reason- 
able to car owners and users. If objec- 
tion is raised that the accounting of 
such a formula would be burdensome, 
he continued, it can be met by adoption 
of a simple procedure. The Car Service 
Division of the A.A.R.: 

. could obtain from each railroad a 
breakdown of its per diem cars in each of 
the three age groups. The division would 
then calculate the weighted average of the 
car hire for the road by extending these 
groups at the proposed per diem rate for 
each group. It would then send to the 
railroads a list showing the resulting per 
diem rate to be used in settlement with 
each railroad. As new cars are placed in 
service or old cars retired, the change 
would be reported to the division, which 
would then distribute a new per diem 
rate for that road.” 

Pending adoption of his proposal by 


the railroads as a group, Mr. Norton 
said the Susquehanna, beginning April 
1, will settle all per diem accounts at 
the rate of $1.20 a car. After receipt 
of “adequate certification” from any 
railroad as to the total number of its 
per diem car ownership, the number 
of new cars placed in service after 
January 1, 1945, the number of cars 
rebuilt at a cost not less than $1,700 
for labor and materials and placed in 
service after January 1, 1945, and 
its average compensation under the 
proposed formula, the Susquehanna 
will pay the amount by which that aver- 
age exceeds $1.20. The Susquehanna 
will accept payment on the same basis 
for any of its cars used by other roads, 
subject to the same adjustments. The 
proposed procedure will not be applied 
to cars delivered to and in possession 
of Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A.R.S.A. Exhibit 


Tentative arrangements are being 
made by the Allied Railway Supply 
Association, for holding exhibits dur- 
ing the meetings of the Coordinated 
Mechanical Associations at the Sher- 
man Hotel. Chicago, September 17-20. 
The Electrical Section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads will meet 
at the same time at the La Salle Ho- 
tel. Details concerning the exhibit may 
be obtained by writing to the secretary 
of the supply association, P. O. Box 
5522, Chicago 80. 





The Transportation Association 
of America has announced the elec- 
tion to its board of directors of R. F. 





SUPPLANTED BY MORE MODERN 
SUCCESSORS, 15 early streamlined 
luxury cars of the Union Pacific, all 
purchased in 1936, were recently cut 
up for scrap at Omaha, Neb. In all, 
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eight sleepers, three coaches, two 
diners, a diner-lounge and an observa- 
tion lounge met the acetylene torch “‘to 
make way for progress and to aid 
national defense” 





Gunkelman, Fargo, N.'D., and A. G. T. 
Moore, New Orleans, La. Mr. Gunkle- 
man was one of the seven sponsors of 
the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board when it was organized in 1923. 
He has since served the board as gen- 
eral chairman and is currently a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. Mr. 
Moore helped to found the American 
Society of Traffic & Transportation, the 
Southern Traffic League and the South- 
east Shippers Advisory Board. He cur- 
rently serves as traffic manager and 
forest conservationist of the Southern 
Pine Association. 


The Association of American 
Railroads’ Medical and Surgical 
Section will hold its 31st annual meet- 
ing on April 2, in the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. The first session, which be- 
gins at 9:30 a.m., will include an ad- 
dress by the chairman, Dr. Arthur R. 
Metz, chief surgeon, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; report of 
the committee on disability and rehab- 
ilitation, by Chairman Dr. James K. 
Stack, chief surgeon, Chicago & North 
Western; and a progress report on 
activities of joint committee on railway 
sanitation, by Dr. Robert M. Graham, 
director, department of sanitation and 
surgery, the Pullman Company. Guest 
speaker at the informal luncheon at 
12:30 p.m. will be John P. Kiley, pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee. The second 
session, beginning at 2 p.m., will in- 
clude preposed revision of regulations 
and requirements governing physical 
examinations, including sight, color 
sense and hearing tests, for entrance to 
service, promotion, periodic and spe- 
cial examinations, with method of con- 
duction, as drafted by the committee 
on developments resulting from phys- 
ical examinations, whose chairman is 
Dr. Richard J. Bennett, Jr., chief sur- 
geon, Elgin. Joliet & Eastern; a report 
of the committee on fractures, by chair- 
man Dr. Duncan Eve, chief surgeon. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
and proposed revision of recommenda- 
tions on first aid equipment, by Dr. 
Robert M. Graham. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





N. Y. Syndicate Acquires 
Karpen Seating Firm 


A syndicate, headed by Jay Levine 
and David Berdon of New York, which 
is the principal shareholder of Interna- 
tional Furniture Company, has _ pur- 
chased the business of S. Karpen & 
Bros., manufacturers of transportation 
seating and other furniture. Terms of 
the sale were not made public. 

“We will preserve the Karpen name 
in our merchandising, and we will con- 
tinue the Karpen line of goods,” Mr. 
Levine declared in announcing the 
transaction. He added that activities of 
(Continued on page 67) 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE UTILIZATION AND MAINTENANCE 








Fairbanks-Morse - 1000 hp. Switchers 1950 1949 





Units Owned 0000060000040 0SSSSSSE CO COCO COCO OC CO EE 17 





Unit Days Owned 00006 0ebebenserscddcoccocccces Tee 4,728 
Miles Operated oc ccccccccsccccceccccccceses O9O,007 550,816 


Out of Service for Inspection 








and Maintenance, (Unit Days Owned) .......502 





% Out of Service ce ccccccccccccccceccseescesees Ooh 


Availability ceccccccceseseesocccosoncesceocseeS Sone 


Lube Oil Used 





Total Gallons ececcccccccccccccseseseseeelJy ia 13,160 


Average USC. ceccccccccesccescee gals /100 miles 2.3 gals /100 mi. 


Maintenance (Cost per Mile) 





Fairbanks-Morse 1000 hp. Switchers ..-..-14.2¢ 17.0¢ 























Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5 
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-so important to the North Western's freight operation 
where 85% of the trains are "time freight.” This 
important advantage is due chiefly to the Opposed- 
Piston Engine, coupled with progressive overall 
locomotive design. Here's reliability that means 

more time on the rails. 


Coorong | 


-both in lubricating oil and fuel. That's why 
Fairbanks-Morse road freight, transfer and 
switching locomotives have been so rapidly adopted 
by railroads of every size, for every kind of 
service. Here's economy that means lower cost 
per mile operation. 
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-all Fairbanks-Morse Locomotives are noted for low 
maintenance cost. Opposed-Piston, two-cycle 
design eliminates valves, cylinder heads -- there 
are 40% fewer moving parts to maintain. Maximum 
accessibility means the engine can be serviced -- 
even completely overhauled -- far faster. Here 
ease of maintenance gives minimum turn-around time. 



































Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5 
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The records established on the North Western are typical 
of the outstanding performance of Fairbanks-Morse 
Locomotives. Similar data from the country's leading 
railroads prove that Opposed-Piston horsepower sets the 
standard for reliability, high availability, economy of 
operation and lower maintenance. 


Whatever your requirements, you'll find a Fairbanks-Morse 
Locomotive exactly suited to your service. There are 
1200, 1600, 2000 and 2400 hp. Opposed-Piston diesel 
locomotives with axle loadings and gear ratios that give 
outstanding performance on high-speed freight, heavy- 
duty yard and transfer, commuter and switching service. 
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The Cummins Engine Company, Colum- 
bus, Ind., has appointed two sales 
executives as direct factory representa- 
tives to governmental agencies. C. B. 
Foster, left, national accounts represen- 
tative at Chicago, has been appointed 
manager—contract sales to head a 
new department of the sales division. 
John W. Post, right, representative at 


Washington, D.C., has been appointed 
regional manager of the newly created 
Washington region. Mr. Foster will 
divide his time between Columbus, 
Ohio, Chicago, and Washington, on 
direct government contract work, and 
will also assist in liaison with all other 
Cummins departments on indirect gov- 
ernment sales 





(Continued from page 62) 
International and Karpen, if approved 
by the stockholders, will be co- 
ordinated, but that two separate sales 
divisions will be maintained. 

The Karpen concern, founded in 
Chicago 71 years ago, has made trans- 
portation seating since the early nine- 
teen-twenties. 


Electro-Motive to Build 
Locomotives in Australia 


Production of diesel-electric locomo- 
tives in Australia will begin shortly 
under an arrangement concluded be- 
tween the Clyde Industries of Sydney, 
New South Wales, and the Electro-Mo- 
tive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration, La Grange, IIL, according to 
an announcement issued on March 20 
by B. A. Dollens, general manager of 
E.M.D. 

The start of production will be the 
cumulation of two years of develop- 
ment work, including a study of motive 
power requirements of Australian rail- 
ways and the design of a special model 
to fit those requirements, plus the re- 
quirements for economic manufacture 
in Australia Mr. Dollens said. 

Initial orders cover 28 locomotives— 
11 1,500-hp., 6-axle, 4-motor type for 
the Commonwealth Railways and 17 
1,500-hp., 6-axle, 6-motor type for the 
Victorian Railways. Both types will 
weigh approximately 100 tons. The en- 
gine and power transmission equip- 
ment will be produced at the La 
Grange works of Electro-Motive and 
shipped to Australia, and there as- 
sembled in locomotives built by Clyde. 

Mr. Dollens said it was expected that 
the first locomotive would be running 
before the end of this year. “It is hoped 
that, embodying the proven experience 
of many thousand locomotives on 
American railroads, they will set a new 
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standard of performance and economy 
for Australian railroads” he added. 


Paul B. Baird, formerly assistant 
manager of standard pipe sales for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 
has been promoted to manager of 
standard pipe sales, succeeding the 
late Glenn W. Christopher. Carl T. 
Selander, formerly western represen- 
tative for standard pipe products, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Baird 
as assistant manager of standard pipe 
sales at Chicago. 


The Pettibone Mulliken Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has purchased the Rome 
Grader division of the Union Fork & 
Hoe Co., Rome, N. Y. 


Dan Call has been appointed sales 
agent for the Standard Car Truck 
Company, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Call was formerly as- 
sociated with the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac for 20 years and 
was general foreman of the locomotive 
department when he left that road in 
1948 to enter private business. Frank 
Nugent has been appointed sales 
agent, with headquarters at St. Paul. 


Minn. 
Thomas M. Murphy, Jr., for- 


merly with the Aireon Manufacturing 
Company. has been appointed plant 
engineer for the Bendix Radio Divi- 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, Md. 


Raymond H. Schaefer has been 
elected a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company, with 
headquarters at Mahwah. N. J. Mr. 
Schaefer joined Brake Shoe in 1940 
as assistant foundry metallurgist of the 
American Manganese steel division. 
and was successively foundry metallur- 


gist and general foundry superinten- 
dent. In 1943 he was appointed assis- 
tant chief metallurgist of the parent 
company and, in 1945, chief metallur- 
gist. He was appointed director of re- 
search and development in 1947 and 
will continue in charge of the research 
activities of the company. 


The Lima-Hamilton division of 
the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration, Lima, Ohio, has appointed 
Henry Barnhart as general manager 
of the Lima plant and J. F. Con- 
naughton as assistant general man- 
ager. Mr. Barnhart, also a vice-presi- 
dent, has been associated with Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton and _ predecessor 
companies since 1928. He was ap- 
pointed general sales manager in 1936 
and vice-president in 1944. Mr. Con- 
naughton, also special assistant to 
Walter A. Rentschler, vice-president 
in charge of the division, has likewise 
been with the corporation since 1928. 


William R. Wilkinson, formerly 
general merchandise manager of the 
building products division of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, has 
been appointed vice-president for 
sales, succeeding L. M. Cassidy, 
whose election as chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer was 
announced in Railway Age of March 
12. page 102. Kenneth W. Huffine 
has been appointed vice-president for 
production, succeeding A. R. Fisher, 
whose appointment as president also 
was announced in Railway Age of 
March 12. 

Mr. Wilkinson joined Johns-Manville 
in 1925 as a sales representative in the 
New Orleans, La., district. Later, he 
was successively appointed assistant 
district manager of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
and manager of the building products 
district office at Philadelphia, Pa. He 
has been general merchandise manager 
of the building products division for 
the past five years. 

Mr. Huffine has been associated with 
Johns-Manville for 26 years and was 
successively manager of company 
plants at Alexandria, Ind., and Wau- 
kegan, Ill., before assuming direction 
of the general engineering department. 


Robert J. Stoddard, chief engi- 
neer of the American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul Minn., since 1947. 
has been appointed vice-president of 
engineering. 


John R. Fennie, a member of the 
sales staff of the Los Angeles, Cal.. 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
since 1946, has been appointed man- 
ager of the tubular products depart- 
ment. 


Robert C. Augur, consulting edi- 
tor of the Locomotive Cyclopedia and 
the Car Builders’ Cyclopedia—publica- 
tions of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation — has re- 
tired. Mr. Augur was born on June 24, 
1866. at New Haven, Conn. He attend- 
ed Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
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This year, Railway Age will publish its first special Passenger 
Trafic Number in May .. . at the beginning of the summer 


travel season. 


As for the past 12 years when it has featured passenger service 
in the fall—Railway Age in its May 21 issue will concentrate 
attention on railway passenger service and equipment, with 
a special vacation feature on “where to go and how to get 
there by rail”. 


It will exert the greatest single force of the year to stimulate 
“tour and travel by rail’. To make it an effective advertising 
medium for the railways, copies will be distributed to inter- 
line ticket agents throughout the United States and Canada, 


and to important travel agencies. 


For manufacturers, the theme and content of this issue will 
focus favorable attention on products that aid the railways 
to promote travel by rail and build public good-will. 


It’s an issue which railways will find ideal for advertising their 
“where and how to go” suggestions for travel and 
vacation; and in which manufacturers can show 

what makes modern train travel tick. 


13th annual passenger service number 
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May 21 issue... 
closes April 30 








and is a graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University (1887). He 
entered railroad service as a special 
apprentice in the test department of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Aurora, Ill., in 1887 and later became 
assistant enginehouse foreman. From 
1890 until 1905 he was assistant mech- 
anical engineer and chief engineer of 
the New York Air Brake Company at 
Watertown, N. Y. In the latter year 
he became resident engineer of the 





Robert C. Augur 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company at 
Wilmerding, Pa., and in 1910, engineer 
of tests for the American Brake Shoe 
Company. In 1917 Mr. Augur was ap- 
pointed director of inspection for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. at Philadelphia, Pa.. and in 
1919 installation engineer, propelling 
machinery, for the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing Company. He became managing 
editor of the Locomotive and Car 
Builders’ Cyclopedias in 1920. and 
consulting editor in 1948. 


The Cleco division of the Reed Rol- 
ler Bit Company, Houston, Tex.. 
has appointed the Gil Boers Equip- 
ment Company, 7625 S. Kedzie av- 
enue, Chicago, and the Airline Equip- 
ment Company, 2024 Frankford av- 
enue, Philadelphia, Pa.. as distributors 
of €leco products in those areas. 


CONSTRUCTION 


S. P. to Build $4.5 Million 
Yard at Roseville, Cal. 


A certificate of necessity has been 
received from the Defense Production 
Administration for construction of a 
new yard at Roseville, Cal.. 17 miles 
east of Sacramento. The present yard 
at Roseville handles up to 7,000 cars 
per day. The new yard—on which work 
will start as soon as contracts can be 
let—will feature electro-pneumatic car 
retarders, radio communication with 
talk-back speakers located throughout 
the yard, floodlighting for night opera- 
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tion, inspection pits and towers and 
other modern facilities. It is expected 
to cost $4.5 million. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
Coal handling facilities capable of 
transferring approximately 10,000 tons 
of coal daily from freight cars to barg- 
es will be built at Joppa, Ill, at a 
cost of about $250,000. The road is 
currently asking for bids on the proj- 
ect and it is expected that the work 
will be completed before the end of 
the year. Plans call for installation 
of a 700-ft. conveyor belt 48 in. wide. 
yard and storage tracks, a hopper bin 
and a car shaker to clean the cars. In 
addition, there will be extensive im- 
provements to harbor facilities at Jop- 
pa, including dredging. deepening and 
installation of concrete supports, pil- 
ings and tie-up buoys. 


West Virginia Northern.—Ex- 
aminer Lucian Jordan has recommend- 
ed that Division 4 of the I.C.C. author- 
ize this road to construct a branch line 
of approximately 5.8 miles, extending 
from Howesville, W. Va., to a point 
near Brown’s Mills. The new line 
would serve an area of about 7,000 
acres of coal land, and traffic is ex- 
pected to be about 30 carloads per 
day. The net cost of the branch line 
to the road is estimated at $177,326. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has ordered 250 70-ton ballast cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 





The Bangor & Aroostook has or- 
dered 500 40-ton refrigerator cars from 
the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. at an 
estimated cost of $4,500,000. Delivery 
is scheduled for the fourth quarter of 
1951. These cars were originally or- 
dered from the road’s own shops (see 
Railway Age of January 22, page 42.) 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered 1,000 40-ton 4014-ft. automobile 
box cars and 100 30-ton 40-ft. 8-in. 
flat cars from the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. The flat cars are for serv- 
ice on the road’s Newfoundland lines. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
has ordered 500 70-ton and 500 50-ton 
hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western has ordered 500 50-ton hop- 
per cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. An inquiry by this road 
for 500 to 1,000 hopper cars was re- 
ported in Railway Age of January 22. 
page 42. 


The Grand Trunk Western has 
ordered 250 50-ton box and 250 70- 


ton hopper cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


The Great Northern has ordered 
1.000 70-ton ore cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in last 
week's Railway Age, page 51. 


The Missouri Pacifie has ordered 
100 50-ton pulpwood cars from its 
De Soto, Mo., shops. The cars are 
scheduled to be built in May. 


The Southern Pacifie has ordered 
500 70-ton ballast cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. and 100 70- 
ton 6514-ft. gondola cars from the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. 


The Texas & Pacific has ordered 
250 70-ton gondola cars from its Mar- 
shall, Tex.. shops. The cars will be 
built in 1952. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives on Order 
Totaled 1,652 on March 1 


Class I railroads had a backlog of 
1,652 new locomotives on order March 
1, as compared with 1,111 on March‘l 
last year, according to the Association 
of American Railroads. Those await- 
ing delivery on March 1 this year in- 
cluded 1,627 diesel-electrics, 21 steam 
and 4 electrics. A year ago the back- 
log included 1,095 diesel-electric, 12 
steam and 4 electric locomotives. 

The A.A.R. said 408 locomotives 
were installed in the first two months 
of 1951, of which 407 were diesel-elec- 
tric and 1 steam. In the same period of 
1950, Class I roads installed 286 loco- 
motives, including 285 diesel-electrics 
and 1 steam. 


The Texas & Pacific has ordered 
52 diesel-electric locomotive units from 
the Electre-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation for delivery in 
the second half of 1951. Included are 
seven 3-unit, 4,500-hp., four 2-unit 
3,000-hp. and one 1,500-hp. freight lo- 
comotives; three 2-unit 4.500-hp. and 
two 2,250-hp. passenger locomotives; 
six 1,500-hp. road-switching locomo- 
tives; and eight 1,200-hp. switching 
locomotives. With delivery of this mo- 
tive power, all regular passenger trains 
on the system and all regular freight 
train operations west of Shreveport, 
La., will be dieselized, as well as all 
switching operations at important 
points in Texas and Louisiana. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 64 
streamlined all-stainless steel passen- 
ger cars from the Budd Company with 
which to re-equip completely the 
“Congressional” and the “Senator.” 
The road’s plan to provide new equip- 
ment for these trains was reported in 
Railway Age of November 18, 1950. 
page 76. The cars will provide two 17- 
car trains between New York and 

































Washington for the “Congressional” 
and two 15-car trains for the “Senator” 
for the Washington-Boston service. 
The “Congressional” equipment will 
include a new type parlor car with 
seven private rooms, each accommodat- 
ing five passengers, designed for con- 
ferences or family groups. These trains 
will accommodate 827 passengers and 
provide dining facilities for 112 in a 
full-length twin-unit dining car, and in 
a coffee-shop car for coach passengers. 
There will be a mid-train lounge and 
an observation lounge car for Pullman 
passengers. Each set of equipment for 
the “Senator” will accommodate 767 
passengers with dining and coffee shop 
accommodations for 92. The new cars 
are to be built “as rapidly as possible.” 


SIGNALING 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. material to install inter- 
locking facilities at Dallas, Tex. The 
order includes a style B-30 control 
machine, style H-5 searchlight signals 
and N-2 dwarf signals, style M-22A 
dual-control electric switch machines, 
relays, rectifiers and housings. Field in- 
stallation will be handled by railroad 
forces. 


tion to the proposed transaction where- 
in Seatrain Lines, Inc., would acquire 
the operating certificate of Ocean 
Steamship Company, a Central of 
Georgia subsidiary. (See Railway Age 
of February 19, page 37). If the ac- 
quisition by Seatrain is approved that 
company expects to resume New York- 
to-Savannah operations, and the inter- 
vening roads say this new service “will 
be competitive with and detrimental 
to the service of your petitioners.” Cen- 
tral of Georgia has not operated the 
coastwise line since 1942. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Sale of 
Stock.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has 
approved this road’s plan to sell 112,500 
shares of its common stock to 24 of the 
road’s top executives. (See Railway 
Age of March 5, page 80).'The stock 
will be. sold under a stock option incen- 
tive plan adopted by the C.&O. Jan- 
uary 9. The option plan runs to De- 
cember 31, 1957, and the first 20 per 
cent of the stock may be purchased on 
or before May 1. The executives will 
pay the higher of two prices: Either 
$36.125 a share, the market price the 
day the plan was adopted, or the clos- 
ing price of the stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange on such date as the 
Treasury Department determines the 
option was actually granted. 

In approving the plan, Division 4 
imposed a condition that should sub- 
sequent options be granted because of 
lapses of the original options, such 











FINANCIAL 


Central of Georgia.—Sale of 
Water Carrier Rights—The I.C.C. has 
authorized groups of Eastern and 
Southern roads to intervene in opposi- 





sales are to be at the fair market value 
of the stock at that time, and in no 
event less than par. 


Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain.—New Trustee—Appointment of 





Glenn A. Troutman as successor trus- 
tee of this road has been ratified by Di- 
vision 4 of the T:C.C. Mr. Troutman 
succeeds the late C. Stevenson New- 


hall. 


New York, Susquehanna & 
Western. — Reorganization. — The 
I.C.C. has made some “slight changes” 
in this road’s plan of reorganization as 
approved March 5, 1945. Among other 
things, these changes provide for es- 
tablishment of a security retirement 
fund, to be used for the retirement of 
series A general mortgage income 
bonds and preferred stock; elimination 
of Prudential Insurance Company and 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the selection of voting trustees 
and reorganization managers; and 
clarification of provisions for electing 
directors of the new company. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 


LCC. by: 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—To issue 
and sell $40,000,000 of first mortgage series 8 
bonds, to be dated May 1 and scheduled to 
mature May 1, 1981. Proceeds from sale of these 
bonds, estimated at $39,200,000, would Be ap- 
plied toward redeeming the road's series A first 
mortgage bonds and outstanding income mort- 
gage bonds of the Denver & Salt Lake. The 
bonds scheduled for redemption total $46,239,089, 
including interest and premiums. The road would 
furnish approximately $7,039,089 from cash on 
hand. This refundin would thus reduce 
D.&R.G.W.'s funded debt, and at the same time 
the road expects ‘substantial savings in interest.” 
Present series A bonds bear interest at 4 per 
cent; the rate on the series B bonds would be set 
by competitive bidding. 

In seeking 1.C.C. approval of the new issue of 
first mortgage bonds, the road also asked 
authority to offer the new bonds in exchange for 
bonds now outstanding. It said such an exchange 
offer may not actually be made, but that it 
“now contemplates’’ making the offer. Both is- 
sues of bonds being called in would otherwise 
mature January 1, 1993. Under this plan, the 
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Operating Operating Fixed Net Current Current Long Term 
Railroad Revenues Expenses Charges Income Assets* Liabilities* Debt* 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. .1950 $522,675,610 $350,797,219 $8,329,320 $82,141,791 $256,391,283 $127,252,847 $209,577 ,280 
a. ee oe 1949 482,753,947 363,134,801 _—-8,337,749 = 50,042,147 196,950,041 87,047,689 214,877,736 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ....1950 17,939,733 10,121,009 359,778 3,232,703 9,548,344 5,833,541 14,148,231 
RR SSS SSS 1949 15,049,254 9,570,873 357,600 _—2,495,520 6,402,192 3,630,168 13,396,082 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ........ 1950 78,428,088 55,152,810 1,808,417 8,022,824 35,872,687 26,364,307 78,424,021 
poe ed . SOS... 71,531,471 55,692,163 1,856,780 _—_—_-4,000,262 30,767,802 21,805,327 79,891,436 
Hudson & Manhattan ........1950 | 7,251,154 6,086,561 1,471,555 471,890d 1,898,674 1,590,164 46,339,405 
= Sa 1949 6,468,726 5,492,915 1,691,636 725,367d 1,470,686 1,534,408 46,339,405 
International of Central Ceca 
(eS A ape 1950 13,466,226 11,193,877 323,686 1,188,272 5,456,764 1,348,925 6,463,025 
+o uer, '+ ae 12,395,066 11,544,334 351,275 166,831 5,700,696 1,025,732 6,860,200 
Lehigh & New England ...... 1950 8,473,101 4,768,631 203,903 2,060,775 3,925,306 3,232,028 7 AQ3,816 
; " ' ee 7,698,389 4,974,106 178,731 _—_—_—_—1,633,233 2,621,632 2,426,785 8,023,473 
Lehigh Valley .......... .. 1950 71,236,123 54,738,120 3,849,721 3,620,896 23,963,676 11,998,067 134,928,714 
Aly RS Cs. 69,181,281 56,573,531 5,374,426 _—=s_—'174,264 25,544,556 8,441,748 92,544,221 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1950 203,016,524 150,684,793 7,440,903 24,308,261 93,140,479 42,022,782 222,673,413 
pee aR Se 1949 —_—177,396,626 149,456,689 7,410,766 ___ 8,216,805 68,144,523 24,462,055 212,582,935 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault a 
Sis MUBMO = ssn ecscces 22.1950 38,369,978 26,075,082 13,919,151 1,544,969 19,789,235 10,454,025 21,110,800 
ae 1949 _35,430,968 32,829,796 3,914,032 —_—i1,148,481 17,974,938 8,209,826 21,295,400 
Norfolk Southern ..... .. 1950 9,573,562 7,953,845 267,181 588,588 2,855,727 1,373,604 7,065,397 
ey i ae 8,766,385 7,080,463 247,005 _—-441,778 2,570,318 1,780,915 8,193,206 
Northern Pacific ............ 1950 167,228,069 121,845,190 10,370,763 19,510,767 92,944,954 40,102,180 268,915,830 
pi : 1949 150,176,138 125,184,241 10,222,325 __ 9,734,443 59,515,387 28,971,953 274,473,688 
Reading ...... TORN 118,952,177 93,530,278 5,536,280 9,307,650 37,059,716 26,800,325 110,067,137 
POSITS sere 1949 _ 109,747,174 91,266,297 5,421,783 ___ 5,889,055 33,719,492 21,347,918 104,672,152 
Seaboard Air Line . ++. 1950 135,536,776 98,822,143 2,326,342 14,175,148 48,643,042 32,033,427 111,887,000 
fakis SSS 1949 122,894,178 98,870,491 1,911,009 8,156,293 39,150,948 25,700,059 106,487,500 
Southern Pacific System ......1950 598,262,728 437,315,363 20,808,560 50,839,062 236,899,719 123,448,347 661,799,739 
Ge ee eee 537,518,704 424,833,131 20,612,076 _——_ 30,479,645 181,315,493 95,642,000 636,080,770 
Union Pacific ........... .. .1950 465,283,516 327,013,966 5,565,280 69,761,549 219,880,119 122,800,250 215,396,183 
: _1949 398,823,082 317,922,665 5,766,477 49,589,726 181,139,385 85,071,316 225,991,778 
*On December 31 3p é whee 
d—Deficit 
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his new book is beautifully illustrated with 116 fine 

8% x 5-inch photographs of railroading in and around 
New York. Authoritative information is given on how this 
intricate rail network operates. Latest official five-color New 
York Harbor Terminals and Rapid Transit System maps 
show all points of interest to railroad men. Ask to see a 
copy at your local bookstore or send for one on ten days’ 
approval. 


144 pages, 116 illus., 2 maps, 10% x 8, boards, $4.00 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 

















LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classtfied Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 


GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 
New York 7, N. Y. 


30 Church St. © 











New Fourth Edition 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 


Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and _ abbreviations 
used in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
[I:CC. are included. Not 
only traffic managers but 
anyone concerned with 
shipping or traffic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 
this standard reference. 


320 pages, 44% x 6, $3.75 





SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten Days’ Approval. If satis- 
factory I will remit the list price of $3.75; otherwise I will 
return the book. 


IE Sa i i che aie sain ae Caeeeaienesseedee 
a ee as oe ck ei ea ek uk 
GMs GN Gowtcacsavers ee os meee cat MO ci vies 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United 
States) R.A. 3-26-51 
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series A bonds would be called on June 1, and 
the D.&S.L. bonds on July 1 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$12,000,000 of series EE equipment trust cer 
tificates to finance in part 39 diesel-electric loco 
motives and 4,231 freight-train cars. Total cost 
for all the equipment, including freight charges, 
is estimated at $35,454,077, and the road said the 
new certificates will be applied toward not less 
than $16,000,000 of this equipment. The locomo 
tives and cars were listed as follows 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
14 6,000-hp. freight locomotives, 
each consisting of 2 lead and 
2 booster units $657,889 
Electro-Motive Division, Gen 
eral Motors Corporation 
3 3,200-hp. freight locomotives 
each consisting of 1 lead and 
1 booster unit 374,956 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor 
poration) 


1 3,200-hp. freight locomotive, 
consisting of 1 lead and 1 
booster unit (B.-L.-H 353,087 

2 1,600-hp. freight locomotives 
(B.-L.-H.) 


re kore 184,682 

1 1,600-hp. = freight locomo ive 
booster unit (B.-L.-H. 175,520 

8 1,200-hp. switching locomotives 
B.-L.-H. 97,600 

10 660-hp. switching locomotives 

(American Locomotive Com 
80,370 


pany 
1,500 50-ton box cars Pullman 
Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company) ... 5,336 
1,000 50-ton box cars (Pullman-Stand 
5,225 


ar : or 
250 70-ton hopper cars (American 

Car & Foundry Co. 6,547 
431 50-ton automobile cars (South 

ern Pacific Equipment Com 


pany scate ile 6,347 

1,000 50-ton gondola cars (S. P 
Equipment Co. 4,406 

50 caboose cars (S. P. Equipment 
Co.) 7,759 


The certificates. to be dated April 1, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $800,000 
each, beginning April 1, 1952. They would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids 


Security Price Averages 


Last Last 
Mar. 20 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks 55.45 55.20 42.52 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds 97.70 97.69 92.55 


Dividends Declared 


Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids.—$2.95, 
semiannual, payable Apri! 2 to holders of record 
March 15. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—common, 25¢, pay 
able March 15 to holders of record March 9. 

Savannah & Atlanta.—common, $1, quarterly 
5% preferred, $1.25, quarterly, both payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 14 

Spokane International.—$2.50, payable April 2 
to helders of record March 15. 

Texas & Pacific.—common, $1.25 (increased 
quarterly); preferred, $1.25, quarterly, both pay- 
able March 30 to holders of record March 26 

Wabash.—common, 531; 41/2% preferred, $4.50, 
annual, both payable April 19 to holders of rec 
ord March 30. 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are, for the most part 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes n respon 


sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities. ] 


Baker, Weeks & Harden, 1 Wall 
st.. New York 5. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company. February 23. 
Railroad Review. Monthly revision 
of railroad statistics giving important 
year-end figures. March 9. 


Rock Island. February 21. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New 
York 4. 

{n Analysis of the Eastern Rail- 
roads. March 19. 
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Kerr & Co., General Petroleum bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Feb- 
ruary 26, No. 953. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Quality Now the Keynote in Rail 
Stock and Bond Selection. An adapta- 
tion of an address given by Walter F. 
Hahn before the Railroad Forum of 
the Third Midwest Forum of the Na- 
tional Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies at Chicago on January 17. 


Railroad Bulletin No. 54, March 8. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Erie Railroad Company. February 
26. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
March 9. 
J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broadway. 
New York 6. 

Current Position of Railroad Securi- 
ties. March 5. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





James J. Frawley, assistant vice- 
president, operations and maintenance, 
of the New York CentTRAL System, 
has been appointed vice-president, 
operations and maintenance, with 
headquarters as before at New York, 
succeeding Frank J. Jerome, whose 
appointment as executive vice-presi- 
dent was noted in the Railway Age of 
February 26. Richard G. May, man- 





James J. Frawley 


ager of freight transportation, has 
been appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent of operations and maintenance, 
also with headquarters as before at 
New York, and has been succeeded as 
manager of freight transportation by 
Harry D. Johnston, general manager 
of the Boston & Albany at Boston, 
Mass. Lawrence E. Pangburn, as- 
sistant superintendent at Buffalo, 





N. Y., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Mohawk and Hudson di- 
visions at Albany, N. Y., succeeding 
John F. Nash, who replaces Mr. 
Johnston at Boston. Irving A. Olp, 
trainmaster at Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general manager at 
Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding Gregory 
W. Maxwell, who succeeds Mr. Pang- 
burn as assistant superintendent of the 
Buffalo division at Buffalo. Walter M. 





Richard G. May 


Jackson, assistant trainmaster at 
Springfield, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Olp 
as trainmaster at Buffalo. 

Mr. Frawley was born at Buffalo 
in 1888 and entered the service of 
the N.Y.C. as a telegraph messenger 
there in 1902, becoming an operator in 
1906 and train dispatcher in 1914. 
He was appointed trainmaster in 1918, 
assistant superintendent in 1937 and 
superintendent in 1940, all at Erie, 
Pa. In 1943 Mr. Frawley became as- 
sistant to general manager at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and in 1945 was appointed 
assistant general manager. He trans- 





Harry D. Johnston 


ferred to Syracuse in 1947 and later 
that same year became general man- 
ager. In April 1949 he was appointed 
assistant vice-president, operations and 
maintenance, at New York. 

Mr. May was born at Murray, Pa.. 
in 1904 and was graduated from Chi- 
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cago Technical School with a degree 
in civil engineering. He entered rail- 
road service with the N.Y.C. in 1928 
as a rodman in the district engineer’s 
office at Syracuse and was appointed 
assistant supervisor of track at Cleve- 
land in 1932; trainmaster at Water- 
town, N. Y., in 1939; trainmaster of 
the River division at Weehawken, 
N. J., in 1941, and assistant superin- 
tendent of the New York Terminal 
district in 1946, transferring to Grand 
Central Terminal in 1948. Later that 
year he became superintendent at Al- 
bany, and in 1949 was appointed gen- 
eral managér of the B.&A. at Boston. 
On March 1, 1950, Mr. May was ap- 
pointed manager of freight transpor- 
tation at New York. 

Mr. Johnston was born at Red Bank, 
N. J., in 1899 and entered the service 
of the N.Y.C. as a yard clerk at Buf- 
falo in 1916. He was promoted to yard- 
master in 1922, general yardmaster in 
1934, trainmaster in 1940 and assis- 








John F. Nash 


tant superintendent in 1947, all at 
Buffalo. In 1949 he was promoted to 
superintendent at Albany and in Feb- 
ruary 1950 became general manager 
of the B.&A. at Boston. 

Mr. Nash was born at Syracuse in 
1909 and entered railroad service there 
in-1925 as a clerk in the N.Y.C. freight 
station. He was appointed car service 
agent in the office of the assistant gen- 
eral manager in 194] and the next 
year was appointed special agent to 
the superintendent at Buffalo, subse- 
quently becoming assistant trainmaster 
and trainmaster there. In 1948 Mr. 
Nash returned to Syracuse as assistant 
to general manager and later that year 
he was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of the B.&A. at Boston. On March 
1, 1950, he became superintendent at 
Albany. 

Mr. Pangburn was born at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., in 1901 and joined the 
N.Y.C. in 1920 as a brakeman at Louis- 
ville, Ky.. where he became a conduc- 
tor in 1935. He was appointed general 
yardmaster at Danville, Ill.. in 1942, 
assistant trainmaster at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1944 and trainmaster in 1945. 
In 1948 he became assistant to general 
manager at Syracuse and the following 
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year was appointed assistant superin- 


tendent at Buffalo. 
Henry W. Craig 


charge of traffic of the 


TIONAL SYSTEM at Montreal, 
Hector L. LaPointe has been named 


assistant to assistant 


of freight traffic of 


has 
pointed assistant to vice-president 
CANADIAN Na- 


been ap- 
in 


Que., and 


vice-president 


the 


Canadian 


lines of the road at Montreal. 


OPERATING 


Thomas W. Flickinger, district 
manager of the Car Service Division of 
AMERICAN RalL- 


the ASSOCIATION OI 


Here's Why 


80% Thermal Efficiency 


100% automatic 


Abolishes boiler room labor 


Uses oil or gas or a combina- 
tion of oil and mixed, natu- 


ral or propane gas 


No smoke—no soot 


Takes up % the space of 


conventional boilers 


Suitable for multiple 


installations 


Delivered complete ready 
for service connections 4 
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Al 


DAMS AVE 


ROADS at Omaha, Neb., has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
Albers, who has been 
furloughed because of ill health. Ken- 


Herman H. 


neth J. Winn, car service agent 


Kansas City, Mo., has been named 
district manager of the C.S.D. at Oma- 


ha. Mr. Winn began his railroad 


reer in 1917 in the Car Service depart- 


ment of the Norfolk & Western. 


joined the staff of the A.A.R. in 1941 
as car service agent at Boston, Mass., 
and later that same year was trans- 
where he 


ferred to Washington, D. C.., 
remained until 1946, serving in 


rious capacities in the passenger car 
and other sections. Mr. Winn was 


SHOP 


You save again and again with this fully 
modern steam producer. The compact 
AMESTEAM GENERATOR is com- 
pletely automatic in operation and at- 
tains a fuel-saving thermal efficiency of 
over 80%. Many railroads are realizing 
substantial economies not only in their 
routine heating requirements but also for 
high pressure work such as car heating, 
sand drying, Diesel de-icing and clean- 
ing, etc. 


Single units from 10 to 500 H.P. Higher 
horsepower available on special order. 
Suitable for multiple installations. De- 
sign pressure—15 to 200 Ibs. Higher pree- 
sures on order. 





Delivered complete ready for service 
connections — including insulation and 
jacket. 


Phone, write or wire 


SCRANTON 3, PA 
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puttin's a breeze... 
his mind's at ease 


Yes sir, here’s a chap that can really 
concentrate on a putt! He knows 
that his diesel locomotives... inside 
... Outside ... underneath... are 
fully protected from costly fires with 
modern, approved C-O-TWO Rail- 
road Fire Protection Equipment. 

You too, can have this same ease 
of mind about that inevitable stray 
spark or short circuit on your diesel 
locomotives. When you have com- 
plete, fast-acting C-O-TWO fire pro- 
tection, the first trace of fire is 
instantly detected and then extin- 
guished in seconds. Any or all of the 
following equipment can be easily 
installed in diesel locomotives .. . 
whether under construction or al- 
ready on the line: 


@ THERMOSTAT FIRE ALARM SYSTEM for 
detecting fire in the engine compartments. 

@ SMOKE DETECTING SYSTEM for detect- 
ing fire underneath the locomotive and 
in battery boxes. 

@ BUILT-IN CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM for extinguish- 
ing fire inside the locomotive. 

@ ONE OR TWO CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE 
HOSE RACK FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
UNITS, equipped with 50 feet of hose and 
a special discharge horn, for extinguish- 
ing fire inside or outside the locomotive. 

@ FOAM AND WATER TYPE FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHING SYSTEM, equipped with a 
special playpipe, for extinguishing fire 
underneath the locomotive or along the 
right-of-way. 

@ TWO 15 OR 20 POUND SIZE SQUEEEZ- 
GRIP CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE HAND 
PORTABLE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, plus 
ONE 4 POUND SIZE DRY CHEMICAL 
TYPE FIRE EXTINGUISHER for extinguish- 
ing fire during the incipient stage. 


Remember fire doesn’t wait .. . let 
an expert C-O-TWO Railroad Fire 
Protection Engineer help you in 
planning complete and up-to-date 
fire detecting and extinguishing fa- 
cilities for your diesel locomotives 
and other property now. Our ex- 
perience is at your disposal ... no 
obligation of course. 





C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
° NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 











named car service agent at Kansas City 
in 1946 and has acted also as field sec- 
retary of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board. 


William J. Fox, trainmaster of 
the Union Paciric, has been appointed 
assistant terminal superintendent, with 
headquarters remaining at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Charles H. Winter, superinten- 
dent of transportation of the Cuicaco, 
MitwavuKee, St. Paut & Paciric’s 
Eastern lines, has been promoted to 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, effective April 1. He succeeds 
James L. Brown, who is retiring, as 
reported in the March 19 Railway Age. 
Transferred to succeed Mr. Winter is 
Clarence A. Nummerdor, superin- 
tendent of transportation at Seattle, 
Wash., since 1946. Vern P. Sohn, 
special representative to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations at Seattle, 
succeeds Mr. Nummerdor. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Kenneth F. Stone, acting general 
counsel and general attorney of the 
New York CENTRAL System, has been 
appointed general counsel-general at- 
torney, with headquarters as before at 
New York. As general counsel, Mr. 
Stone will be in charge of the law. 
land and tax, and claim and medical 
departments. These duties had been 
in charge of the late Jacob Aronson, 
vice-president and general counsel, un- 
til his retirement late last December 





Kenneth F. Stone 


because of illness. Mr. Stone was born 
at Chippewa Falls, Wis., in 1904, and 
is a graduate of Lawrence College and 
the University of Michigan Law 
School. He joined the N.Y.C. in 1931 
as an attorney at Detroit, Mich., and 
was transferred to general headquar- 
ters at New York in 1947. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general solicitor in 
1948, assistant general counsel in 1949 
and general attorney in January 1951. 
He had been serving as acting general 
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counsel and 


January 10. 


general attorney since 


‘ 


J. F. Prendergast, assistant to the 


general freight claim agent of the 
CANADIAN NATIONAL, has been ap- 


pointed freight claim agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Montreal, Que. 
M. R. Reid succeeds Mr. Prendergast 
as assistant to the general freight claim 
agent. 


Miss M. Claire Barrett has been 
appointed secretary and treasurer of 
the Mississipp1 CENTRAL, at Scranton. 


Pa.. succeeding the late R. E. Weeks. 


R. N. Clattenburg, D. L. Wilson 
and Carl Helmetag, Jr., assistant 
general solicitors of the PENNSYLVANIA 
at. Philadelphia, Pa., have been pro- 
moted to assistant general counsel. 
William C. Antoine, assistant solici- 
tor, has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral solicitor. L. A. Ehrhart, real es- 
tate agent for the Eastern region, has 
been appointed assistant general real 
estate agent, and J. W. Ewallt, assist- 
ant general real estate agent, has been 
named real estate agent of the Eastern 
region. All have headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Clattenburg was born at Wil- 
mington, Del., on July 1, 1915, and at- 
tended Overbrook (Pa.) Episcopal 
Academy, Harvard University (A.B. 
1935). and University of Pennsylvania 
Law School (LL.B. 1938). He entered 
railroad service in June 1939 as law 
clerk in the legal department of the 
P.R.R. and in July 1940 became as- 
sistant solicitor. He was appointed as- 
sistant general solicitor in March 1945. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Gap. Pa.. 
on March 14, 1913, and attended Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Academy, Haverford 
College (A.B. 1933) and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School 
(LL.B. 1940). He entered railroad 
service in 1941 as law clerk in the 
legal department of the P.R.R. and in 
1942 was appointed assistant solicitor. 
becoming assistant general solicitor in 
1945. 

Mr. Helmetag was born at Chestnut 
Hill,, Pa., on December 2, 1914, and 
attended Germantown Academy and 
University of Pennsylvania (B.S. in 
Economics 1936; LL.B. 1939). During 
1939 he was attorney with Stradley. 
Ronon & Stevens, joining the P.R.R. 
in 1940 as solicitor. After service in 
World War II from 1940 to December 
1945. Mr. Helmetag returned to the 
P.R.R.. and on January 1, 1947. was 
appointed assistant general solicitor. 
From 1947 to 1949 he was advisor to 
the Joint State Government Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania in connection 
with revision of the state’s Penal Code 
and Code of Criminal Procedure. 


TRAFFIC 


C. R. Hartshorn, whose promo- 
tion to assistant western traffic man- 
ager of the DeLawarE, LACKAWANNA 
& WesTerRN at Chicago, was reported 
in the March 5 Railway Age, started 
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service with that road in August 1913 
as chief clerk of the commercial 
agency at Toledo, Ohio. In Septem- 
ber 1917 Mr. Hartshorn left the Lacka- 
wanna to enter the Army, rising to the 
rank of major. In 1920 he was assigned 
to the Detroit agency, and in 1927 re- 
turned to Toledo as commercial agent. 
He was appointed general agent in 
December 1942 and assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago in January 
1943. He held the latter post at the 
time of his promotion. 


Elmer A. Schofield, assistant 
freight trafic manager of the BALtI- 
moRE & QOnuio, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding the late John H. Hague. 
Mr. Schofield began his railroad ca- 
reer in September 1910 as a clerk for 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
(now B.&O.) and was appointed a 
freight representative in 1920, assis- 





Elmer A. Schofield 


tant commercial agent in 1930 and 
commercial agent in 1932. On January 
1, 1937, he became assistant general 
freight agent of the B.&O. at Cincin- 
nati and was promoted to general 
freight agent there on September 1. 
1943. Mr. Schofield became assistant 
freight trafic manager at Cincinnati 
on January 30, 1947, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


Daniel L. Norton, whose promo- 
tion to general freight agent of the 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
at Chicago, was announced in the 
March 5 Railway Age, was born on 
April 16, 1897, at Whitinsville, Mass.. 
and was graduated from Northbridge 
(Mass.) high school. Mr. Norton’s ca- 
reer with the Lackawanna began in 
May 1922, when he was employed as a 
clerk. He was appointed general agent 
in May 1942 at Albany, N. Y., and in 
January of the next year became gen- 
eral agent at Toledo, Ohio. He was 
transferred in the same capacity to 
Boston, Mass., in October 1944, at 
which point he was serving at the time 
of his promotion. 


William Lawrence Burke, who 
has been promoted to general freight 





agent of the Cuicaco & Eastern ILLI- 
Nois at Chicago, as announced in the 
March 12 Railway Age, was born at 
St. Louis, Mo., April 13, 1893. Mr. 
Burke began his career in April 1908 
as a messenger-yard clerk for the Rock 
Island-Frisco-Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois Terminal Company at St. Louis. 
After holding various positions with 
that company, he became employed in 
September 1920 as a rate clerk on the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, and in 
April of the following year he went 
with the C. & E. I. He served as chief 
clerk and commercial agent until 1927, 
when he was appointed general agent 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Burke became 
general agent at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
September 1943, at which point he was 
located prior to his promotion. 


John Daniel Voss. commercial 
agent of the AtrLantic Coast LINE, 
has been appointed general agent. 
with headquarters as before at Augus- 
ta, Ga. 


V. H. Biedermann, traffic man- 
ager of the Str. Louts-SaAn FRANCISCO 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed director of development. with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He is 
succeeded by John Marsh, general 
agent at Cleveland, Ohio. A. D. Mas- 
ters, general agent at Milwaukee. 
Wis.. replaces Mr. Marsh. Mr. Marsh. 
who entered railroad service in 1917, 
started with the Frisco as chief clerk 
at Pittsburgh. Pa., in 1934, and since 
1942 has served as general agent at 
Cleveland. 


R. F. Donnett has been appointed 
general agent of the MINNEAPOLIs, ST. 
Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie at Eau 
Claire, Wis.. succeeding J. G. Quick, 
who has been transferred to Washing- 
ton, D. C. D. C. Simpson, general 
agent at Winnipeg. Man., moves to 
Philadelphia. Pa.. to succeed J. S. 
MecGogy., who has become assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago, re- 
placing C. O. Norwick, transferred 
to Neenah-Menasha, Wis. George B. 
Shimek and A. V. Spanbauer have 
been appointed general agents at 
Minneapolis, Minn.. and Menasha. 
Wis.. respectively. F. R. Crow suc- 
ceeds Mr. Simpson at Winnipeg. 
Harry H. Thomas, general flour. 
grain and coal agent at Minneapolis. 
has retired. His duties have been as- 
sumed by E. J. Murphy, assistant 
general freight agent at Minneapolis. 


George E. Benz, who has been 
appointed general north western 
freight agent of the Cuicaco, Mitwav- 
KEE, St. Paut & Paciric, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., as an- 
nounced in the March 12 Railway Age, 
was born on March 16, 1898, at Win- 
ona, Minn., where he attended high 
school. Starting his railroad career with 
the Milwaukee in his home town in 
February 1916, Mr. Benz held various 
positions in the local freight office un- 
til 1920, when he was transferred to 
Eau Claire, Wis., as chief clerk in the 
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local freight office. He was appointed 
city freight agent at Minneapolis in 
1926 and traveling freight agent in 
1938, becoming division freight and 
passenger agent at Aberdeen, S. D., in 
June 1943. In November 1945 he re- 
turned to Minneapolis as _ general 
agent, the post he held until his new 
appointment. 


L. C. Wheeler, general agent, 
freight department, of the New York 
CENTRAL System at Windsor, Ont., has 
been transferred in that capacity to 


Detroit, Mich. He is succeeded by 
C. P. Gregory, traveling freight 
agent at Toronto, Ont. 

Carl H. Groninger, = general 


freight agent (sales and service) of 
the Bartrmore & Onto, has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. Mr. Groninger was born on 
June 16, 1901, at Chillicothe. Ohio, 
where he received his high school edu- 
cation. He first entered the service of 
the B.&O. in December 1918 in his 
native city as a clerk in the round- 
heuse. After holding various clerical 
positions at Chillicothe, Cleveland. 
and Akron, he was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent in 1923. In 1928 he 
was made district freight agent at 
Huntington, W. Va.. and in 1934 be- 
came division freight agent at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. later serving in that ca- 
pacity successively at Rochester, N. Y.. 
and Baltimore, Md. Mr. Groninger was 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Chicago in January 1945, 
and subsequently was advanced to gen- 
eral freight agent at that point. 


Charles R. Murray, assistant 
freight trafic manager—rates. tariffs 
and divisions of the CANADIAN NATION- 
at System, has been appointed freight 
trafic manager to head the rate divi- 
sion of the Canadian lines of the road. 
with headquarters as before at Mon- 
treal, Que. Herbert B. Parr, assis- 
tant to vice-president—traffic of the 
system, has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager—rates, with 
headquarters as before at Montreal. 
George M. Douglas, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent—rates, tariffs and 
divisions of the system, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent. C. L. 
McCoy, general freight agent—rates, 
tariffs and divisions of the system at 
Montreal, has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Atlantic region at 
Moncton, N. B., succeeding E. A. Ry- 
der, who has been appointed freight 
trafic manager of the Central region 
at Toronto, Ont., replacing Gordon 
E. Smith, whose appointment as gen- 
eral freight traffic manager—sales at 
Montreal was reported in the Railway 
dge of March 19. Robert J. McDoug- 


all, district freight agent at Hamilton, 


Ont., has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent—rates of the 
Central region at Toronto, Ont., suc- 
ceeding Robert Pirrie, who has been 
appointed 


assistant general freight 
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agent of the Canadian lines of the 
road. Charles H. Garneys has been 
appointed chief of the tariff bureau of 
the Central and Atlantic regions at 
Montreal, succeeding Walter A. Bell, 
who has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Canadian 
lines. Earl G. Johnston has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent at Ham- 
ilton, Ont. Joseph V. Rice has been 
named assistant general freight agent 

rates of the Western region at Win- 
nipeg. Man. David J. Seott, district 
freight agent. has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent. with headquarters 
as before at Port Arthur, Ont. 


MECHANICAL 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
February 5, Henry E. Whitener has 
been appointed superintendent motive 
power and rolling equipment of the 
Jersey Centrat Lines at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J. Mr. Whitener was born on 
September 5, 1895, at Hickory N. C.. 
where he attended high school and 
Lenoir College. He entered railroad 
service on October 1, 1913. with the 
Carolina & Northwestern at Hickory as 


apprentice. During 1916 and 1917. he 





Henry E. Whitener 


was with the Southern as machinist at 
Spencer, N. C., subsequently serving in 
the United States Army Air Corps. In 
1919 he joined the Baltimore & Ohio 
as foreman at Fairmont, W. Va., be- 
coming general foreman at Parkers- 
burg. W. Va.. in 1920 and assistant 
master mechanic at Holloway, Ohio, in 
1922, and transferring to Cumberland. 
Md., in 1926. From 1927 to 1930 Mr. 
Whitener was shop superintendent for 
the Chicago Great Western at Oelwein. 
Iowa, and from 1930 to 1937 was fore- 
man for the Central of New Jersey at 
Jersey City, N. J. In 1937 he became 
general locomotive inspector of the 
Reading at Reading, Pa., and in 1939 
was appointed shop superintendent of 
the C.N.J. at Elizabeth, N. J.. becom- 
ing master mechanic at Jersey City in 
1942. Mr. Whitener held the latter 
position until his recent appointment. 


INEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


ENG 


R. H. Carpenter, division engi- 
neer of the Missouri Pactric LINEs 


at Poplar Bluff, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed engineer of design, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. He succeeds 
W. H. Giles, who has been promoted 
to assistint chief engineer, system- 
construction. as announced in_ the 
March 19 Railway Age. 


OBITUARY 
John H. Hague, freight traffic 
manager of the BaLtimoreE & OHIO at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died recently. Mr. 
Hague was born at Larimer, N. D., in 
1897 and attended Bishop’s College. 
Lennoxville, Que., and Purdue Uni- 
versity. He served with the United 
States Naval Aviation Corps from 1917 
to March 1919, entering railroad serv- 
ice in the latter month with the Bos- 
ton & Maine at Boston, Mass. In March 
1920 he became freight solicitor of the 
Central of Georgia at Boston. In Oc- 





John H. Hague 


tober 1923 he joined the B.&O. as 
traveling freight agent at Boston, 
later serving successively as freight 
representative at New York: district 
freight representative at San Francisco. 
Cal., and Cincinnati; assistant general 
freight agent at Washington D. C.. 
md general freight agent at Wash- 
ington and St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Hague 
was appointed freight traffic manager 
at Baltimore, Md., in June 1946, trans- 
ferring to Cincinnati in February 1947 


H. C. Wiltse, special representative 
ofice of vice-president, PENNsyYL- 
vANIA, Pittsburgh, Pa., and chairman 
of the Ohio Railroad Association, died 
in St. Anthony Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio, on March 9, following a brief ill- 


ness. 


George Williams, former traffic 
counsel of the Denver & Rio GRANDE 
WESTERN at Denver, Colo., who re- 
tired in January 1949 after 56 years of 
railroad service, died in that city on 


March 11, at the age of 78. 
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OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 12 


Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 
Revenues: 

Freight 

Passenger 

Mail... 

Express 

All other operating revenues 
Railway operating revenues 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation . ; ; ; 
Retirements. . . 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense 
Equalization . : 
All other. 

Maintenance of e juipme nt. 
Depreciation <a 
Retirements. . 

Deferred maintenance and major 
repairs. 

Amortization of defense proje cts 

Equalization ; 

All other. 

Traffic, . 

Transportation— Rail line 

Miscellaneous operations 

General ; 

Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 

Pay-roll taxes : 

Federal income taxes} 

All other taxes 
Railway operating income 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income.. . 


projects 


Ratio of expenses tu revenues (percent) 


FOR 


Item 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month ; 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail! 
Express 
All other operating revenues 
Railway operating revenues 
Expenses : 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization  aie'e 
All other 
Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation a i 
Retirements... . 
—— maintenance and major 
repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other... 
Trafic. 
Transportation Rail line 
Aiscellaneous Remnerunes 
General. . : 


Railway epuntiog expedues* 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals........ 
Pay-roll taxes... .. 
Federal income taxest. 
All other taxes 


Railway operating income 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance. . 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance. 


Net railway operating income... 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


+ Includes income tax and surtax. 


$7,817 


7 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1950 


United States 


1950 
226,067 


$673,554,491 
79,271,125 
131,008,350 
9,188,032 
34,908,234 
927,930,232 


104,550,306 
11,696,575 
5,653,167 
1,262,696 
301,045 
*66,052 
85,702,875 
163,417,607 
25,268,782 
*721,768 


14,343,282 
2,496,518 
*1 628,313 
123,659,106 
16,779,465 
$27 226,973 
9,894,239 
23,552,933 
5,421,523 
508,709 
1 54, 803,205 
22,948,820 
104,415,312 
27,439,073 
127,705,504 
11,112, 
3,274,315 
113,3 
69.6 


1949 
226,536 


5,656,413 
4,378,975 


$57 


‘ 
» 


_~ 
ow 
28s 
a 
te 
a 


28, '376,740 
710,822,417 


93,144,428 


76, 451, 958 
137,607,739 
23,608,317 

*6,814 


8,055,950 


289, ‘039, 452 
9,628,930 
22,921,903 
568,470,428 
142,351,989 


13,009,131 
24.089 ,484 


84,483,680 
12,925,735 
2,787,635 
68,770,310 
80.0 


THE TWELVE MONTHS 


United States 


1950 
226,402 


,380.801 
813,417,330 
374,046,203 

81,464,546 
386,901,908 


9,473,210,788 


7,263,934 
2,168,753 
20,823,855 
*540,291 
1,916,991 





1,132,894,626 
1,707,933,916 
7,501,231 
*1,405,144 


4,708,748 
5,624,072 


505,009 
556,406 
071,721 
vray tty 
27 or 
7,059,273, ree 
2,413,937 ,603 
1,194,625,883 
262,436,777 
601,193,256 
330,995,850 
1,219,311,720 
140,339,267 
39,137,482 
1,039,834,971 


74.5 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 


? Includes the following amounts of additional railway mail pay accrued under the Post Office Dept. Stipulation dated Oct. 11, 


Feb. 19, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1949; and $41,716,426 for the period Jan. 1, 1950 to Dec. 31, 1950. 


Eastern District 


1950 
53,306 


$241 ,860,747 
41,870,623 
55,746,412 


15, 317,7 7 18 
357 ,589,77 75 


42,678,856 
4,930,750 
3,026,106 
1,500,000 

14,796 
3,007,806 

30,199,398 

77,841,708 
9,208,727 

*18,378 


14,455,506 
336,462 
*1,115,909 
54,975,300 
5,603,770 
140,292,977 
3,706,560 
9,283,630 
279,407,501 
78,182,274 
45,290,054 
9,601,77 
25,450,675 
10,237,601 
32,892,220 
5,622,697 
1,553,663 
25,715,860 
78.1 


AND 1949 


Southern District 
A. 


Western District 
A. 





ies 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
53,384 45,950 45,998 126,811 127,154 
$215,122,222  $142,414,922 $119,749,165 $289,278,822  $240,785,026 
10,410,678 11,958,975 11,311,622 25,441,527 22,656,675 
8,176,890 24,579,409 4,102,328 50,682,529 11,069,109 
2,479,534 1,829,681 1,860,823 4,564,106 4,721,605 
12°615,175 6,034,245 5,192,436 13,556,241 10,569,129 
278,804,499 186,817,232 142,216,374 383,523,225 289,801,544 
30,765,412 19,527,531 19,010,715 42,343,919 43,368,301 
4,766,876 2,243,32 2,003,661 4,522,500 4,304,717 
2,270,732 1,471,166 1,147,508 1,155,895 1,814,397 
400,000 *184,468 *97,542 *52,836 *61,566 
31,525 41,596 46,362 244,653 86,813 
460,828 *3,180,487 *777,046 106,629 295,205 
22,835,451 19,136,399 16,687,772 36,367,078 36,928,735 
57,429,031 27,544,657 24,284,913 58,031,242 55,893,795 
8,419,186 5,812,236 5,342,727 10,247,819 9,816,404 
*31,842 *689,008 *30,332 *14,382 55,360 
8,320,703 *13,708 #7,22 *98,516 *257,525 
528,966 319,919 238,572 1,840,137 533,281 
*1,564,692 *620,777 *58-1,166 108,373 21,939 
41,756,710 22,735,995 19,325,340 45,947,811 45,694,336 
5,522,080 3,604,017 3,354,798 7,571,678 7,251,098 
122,467,645 57,772,874 52,389,830 129, 161,122 114,181,977 
3,670,377 1,562,675 1,423,502 4,625,004 4,535,051 
8,468,594 4,899,665 4,861,848 9,369,638 9,591,461 
228,323,139 114,911,419 105,325,606 251,102,603 234,821,683 
50,481,360 71,905,813 36.890,768 132,420,622 54,979,861 
20,811,958 39,321,824 19,883,708 70,191,327 17,172,643 
8,091,011 4,271,335 3,956,995 9,075,707 8,721,688 
1,591,611 28,797,768 10,372,892 50,166,869 *1,955,372 
8,129,336 6,252,721 5,553,821 10,948,751 10,406,327 
29,669,402 32,583,989 17,007,060 62,229,295 37,807,218 
7,569,647 *1,282,398 *743,624 6,771,908 6,099,712 
1,379,490 418,974 434,035 1,301,678 974,110 
20,720,265 33,447,413 17,316,649 54,155,709 30,733,396 
81.9 61.5 74.1 65.5 81.0 


Eastern District 
A. 


ENDED WITH DECEMBER 1950 AND 1949 


Southern District 
A 


Western District 
A 





2 Includes accruals for additional wage payments of $24,676,609. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


78 


Subject to revision. 


a ae | = s 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
226,619 53,349 53,449 46,085 16,020 126,968 127,150 
$7,048,396,253 $2,874,912,901 $2,601,052,233 $1,597,858,168 $1,412,781,681 $3,344,609,732 $3,034,562,339 
860,743,643 430,203,894 453,450,978 121,030,015 132,187.679 262,183,421 275,104,986 
222,774,291 135,897,450 81,280,840 65,503,194 40,146,432 172,645,559 101,347,019 
79,531,060 26,277,645 21,412,914 14,199,968 14,134,886 40,986,933 43,983,260 
368,868,943 172,090,607 163,175,797 63,399,099 60,392,136 151,412,202 145,301,010 
8,580,314,190 3,639,382,497  3,320,372,762 1,861,990,444 1,659,642,814 3,971,837,847 3,600,298,614 
1,283,584,621 467,099,962 447 777,77 266,597,510 263,664,798 553,566,462 572,142,046 
27,800,261 55,753,862 53,804,036 23,876,564 22,332,467 52,538,327 51,663,758 
18,009 ,97 8,956,820 5,212,424 4,138,363 3,111,275 7,728,672 9,686,280 
*3,246,039 495,841 367,774 *472,385 *1 749,272 *563,747 *1 864,541 
1,814,905 198,800 201,753 530,437 560,006 1,187,754 1,053,146 
2 eee See Or ey eee oe 37,999 
1,139,167,516 401,694,639 388,191,790 238,524,531 239,410,322 492,675,456 511,565,404 
1,607 ,335,151 730,042,740 654,557 ,087 325, 811,117 315,985,079 652,080,059 636,792,985 
280,014,897 110,441,572 107,509,922 66,640,880 62,641,475 120,418,779 109,863,500 
*663,299 *136,746 *173,713 *896,186 *218,005 *372,212 *271,581 
7,009,005 5,635,898 7,971,125 *146,115 *233,674 *781,035 *728,446 
14,699,189 5,184,647 5,452,497 2,879,170 2,864,312 7,560,255 6,382,380 
DL SR es df ow STA chs owe a 55 eae Bee a Oe eee, eee 
1,306,275,358 608,917,369 533,797,256 257,333,368 250,930,970 525, 254, 272 521,547,132 
194,355,015 64,733,619 66,208,100 40,191,004 40,743,319 86,631, 783 87,403,596 
3,415,871,778  1,482,617,067 1,438,008,290 626,537,359 619,747,275 1,381,917,295  1,358,116,213 
117,991,686 39,183,324 43,717,307 16,428,599 17,182,700 54,697 824 57,091,679 
272,762,382 105,873,809 104,802,905 57,614,980 58,279,973 107,648,672 109,679,504 
6,891,900,633 2,889,550,521 2,755,071,466 1,333,180,569 1,315,603,144 2,836,542,095 2,821,226,023 
1,688,413,557 749,831,976 565,301,296 528,809,875 344,039,670 1,135,295,752 779,072,591 
832,406,968 360,558,517 276,643,280 283,130,631 185,716,995 550,936,735 370,046,693 
253,152,608 108,238,632 102,756,703 49,371,260 48,191,400 104,826,885 102,204,505 
261,420,911 134,084,878 60,188,046 162,026,251 69,420,306 305,082,127 131,812,559 
317,833,449 118,235,007 113,698,531 71,733,120 68,105,289 141,027,723 136,029,629 
856,006,589 389,273,459 288,658,016 245,679,244 158,322,675 584,359,017 409,025,898 
131,059,188 67,651,587 58,075,384 *16,190,746 *6,933,899 88,878,426 79,917,703 
38,260.804 18,133,888 18,456,932 5,839,654 5,816,431 15,163,940 13,987,441 
686,686,597 303,487,984 212,125,700 256,030,336 159,440,143 480,316,651 315,120,754 
80.3 79.4 83.0 71.6 79.3 714 78.4 


1950; $107,043,769 for the period 


RAILWAY AGE 











It's Here at Last! 


A Diesel Book You Can Really Use 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE HANDBOOK 


By GEORGE F. McGOWAN, Technical Consultant 


SEND TODAY for this great new book! Packed |— 


with photos and diagrams, it brings you up- 
to-the-minute facts—the latest available on 
diesel-electric locomotives and equipment. 
Here is everything you need and want to 
know—written from the viewpoints of the men 
in the cab and the shop—by an experienced 
railroad man—all checked and approved by | 
the leading locomotive builders 

For your convenience this handbook is sold 
separately in two volumes: Mechanical Equip- 
ment and Electrical Equipment. Read the de- 
scriptions that follow and you'll agree: Here 
is essential information you cannot afford to 
be without! 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
Everything necessary to complete under- 
standing of diesel-electric locomotives is 
included—-how diesel-electric locomotives 
are constructed, the reasons behind their 
design, proper operating methods, things 
that can go wrong with them, “trouble- 
shooting,” and effective servicing and 
maintenance. as 

















MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


March 26, 1951 










GIVES YOU DETAILS OF EACH PART 
Among the chapters are: The Develop- 
ment of the Diesel-Electric Locomotive; 
Fundamentals; Lubricating and Cooling; 


Fuel Systems—Fuel; Pistons, Piston 
| Rings, Liners; Connecting Rods, Bear- 
ings, Crankshafts; Valves, Timing, 


Heads; Governors; The Steam Genera- 
tor; The Air Compressor; and The Gas 


| Turbine Locomotive. 


DESCRIBES LOCOMOTIVES BY MAKE 
Separate chapters are devoted to ac- 


| counts of diesel engines made by. The 


American Locomotive Company, Baldwin 
Locomotive Company, Electro-Motive 
Diesel, Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
and Lima-Hamilton Corporation. Each 
engine, its parts, and its non-electrical 
auxiliaries are described and illustrated 
in full detail. 

SOLVES JOB PROBLEMS FOR YOU 
MECHANICAL EQuipMENT provides you 
with the most modern information on 
diesel-electric locomotives and auxiliary 
equipment in clear, easy-to-understand 
language. /f you have anything at all to 
do with operating, maintaining or servic- 
ing diesel-electric locomotives, you'll use 
this book as a 
handbook to 
help you solve 
problems that 
you meet in 
your daily 
work, and as a 
reference to 
keep you on 
top of develop- 
ments in this 
expanding field. 


ee eer ewan 


Enclosed find 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

You get full descriptions of all major 
pieces of electrical equipment and all 
their parts: how they are constructed, 
how to operate them, how to take care 
of them and how to fix them if they go 
wrong. 
There are chapters on: The Electric 
Generator; The Traction Motor; Excit- 
ers, Auxiliary Generaters, Motor Blow- 
ers, Dynamic Braking; Batteries; and 
Contactors. 

DETAILS EQUIPMENT BY MAKE 

The electrical and control equipment of 
the major builders: Alco-G.E., Electro- 
Motive Division, Lima-Westinghouse, 
Baldwin-Westinghouse, and Fairbanks, 
Morse-Westinghouse is completely ana- 
lyzed in individual chapters. 
You need only a layman’s knowledge of 
electricity to gain the utmost benefit from 
this book—because the subject is pre- 
sented in practical language by an ex- 
perienced railroad engineer. 

ANALYZES ELECTRICAL SET-UP 
You learn why the electrical transmis- 
sion has been adapted to the diesel lo- 
comotive; its advantages, disadvantages. 
and limitations. You get a review of 
electrical fundamentals; definitions of 
terms and explanations of how to use 
the most common electrical formulas. 
Schematic wiring diagrams are explained 
and their special symbols identified. 
EXPLAINS OPERATION, SERVICING, 

MAINTENANCE 
Yes, here is your opportunity to gain a 
complete understanding of the electrical 
equipment of today’s diesel-electric loco- 
motives, to learn how to handle, service 
and maintain the equipment. 


ne > 
GUARANTEED ORDER FORM l 
Simmons-Boardman Books | 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
eescesees for the book(s) checked below. | 
I understand that you will ship them to me postpaid, and | 
that if I am not completely satisfied I may return them 
any time within 10 days of receipt for a full refund of y 


l 
i 
I 
l 
| 
| 
my money. i 
| [] MECHANICAL [] ELECTRICAL { 
. EQUIPMENT, $4.95 EQUIPMENT, $4.95 . 
i COMBINATION OFFER—SAVE MONEY , 
[] Both volumes above, only $9.45 ; 
| Name | 
| Street | 
SRF svete : State - 
Of So a a ae ee ae 3-26-51 J 
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Bridge - Ties 
Cross - Ties 
Bridge - Timbers 












WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE 


= % sre id a 
¥ NON-LEA G 
¥ LONGER LASTING 


¥ LOWER COST 








Water Soaked Since ‘36 
...and Still in Service! 


ite has shown no leaching, 
preserved the ties perfectly. 


This section of logging rail- 
road of the Diamond Match 
Company runs through a 
drainage area of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The cross 
ties were Chemonite - treated 
and installed in 1936. Even in 
this water-soaked soil decay- 
and-termite resistant Chemon- 


J. H. Baxter & Co. 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif 
601 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif 


Baxco Corp. 
541 Pittock Block, Portland 5, Ore 


J. H. Baxter & Co., of Oregon 
P.O. Box 752, Eugene, Oregon 


SEALTITE 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS 


Write for 

Free brochure! 
Learn why lead- 
ing specifiers 
turn to Chemon- 
ite for better, 
lower cost wood protection! 








CHEMONITE 











PRODUCTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
(from top to bottom) 

Sealtite Car Bolt 

Sealtite Lag Screw 
Loktite Nut 
Sealtite Guard Rail Bolt 
Sealtite Timber Bolt 
Sealtite Hook Bolt 
Sealtite Washer Nut 





the fasteners have much longer 


Double-Life FINISH— 


Sealed in Zinc—Actual service 
tests reveal distinct economies 
are effected by specifying Sealtite 
Essential Products with Double- 
Life Hot-Dipped, sealed in zinc 
finish. Corrosion is retarded— 


Wie (Ee OF AMERICA'S 
CLASS I RAILWAYS 


80 


lite and expensive replacements | 
are eliminated. Protect your in- 
vestment—specify Hot-Dipped 
Galvanized—Sealed in zinc. 


LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ORE roads are discovering that substantial economies 

can be brought about in maintenance washing of 
locomotive tenders and cabs or of Diesel power units by 
using the MECHANIZED Oakite FOAM-SPRAY Method 
for applying the cleaning solution. Here are the reasons 
that make LOWER COST possible. 


50% Less Cleaning Material Is Required 


Because the method is MECHANIZED, up to 50% less 
cleaning material is required. A blanket of Oakite Foam- 
Detergent can be applied to surfaces in ONE QUARTER 
of the time of brush and bucket method. Removal of road 
film and grime is accomplished in shorter time and with 
less work. Moreover, a better job is produced. Mechanical 
Department Supervisors interested in cutting costs of this 
operation may obtain, without obligation, further and 
complete data from nearby Oakite Technical Service Rep- 
resentative or by writing us direct. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 

Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton, Low Side, Drop End 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 


Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class II! 

Tank, 8,000-Gallion, Class 1! 





Flats, Extra Long, 40 and 50-Ton, 70’ to 74’ 
STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
45-Ton, General Electric Diesel-Electric, 300 H.P., 2 Traction Motors 65-Ton Westinghouse Diesel Electric, 540 H.P. 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-T un 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled' 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


REPAIR PARTS INC. STORAGE TANKS 














GOOD USED DIESEL 
ELECTRICAL OR 
MECHANICAL 
STANDARD GAUGE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


45-Ton, 65-Ton, 70-Ton, 
80-Ton, 100-Ton 


Address Box 581 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St., 
New York 7, N .Y. 








tender. Price and information on 
request. 


DALTON SUPPLY CO. 


2829 Cedar St. Phila. 34, Pa. 
GArfield 6-1800 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 
611 Olive St. St. Levis, Mo. 
Stocks at Various Points 








FOR SALE 


65/80 ton Whitcomb diesel 
electric switching locomo- 
tives, new 1944. 

25 ton American gas locomo- 


tive crane. Magnet genera- 
tor. 


20 yd. Koppel all steel air 
dump cars. 19 available. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


509 Locust St. 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 





Inspection—Tests—C. Itati 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 

General Office: 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York- Pittsburgh -Se. Louis 








For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Galion 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., or: 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 oe 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING contsining IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Galion 
FOR SALE . . 
WANTED Used 75 Ton Baldwin Steam Lo- R A i L S Educational Services 
comotive, Class 8-34-D-550 with Relay & New. Track Accessories 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 





March 26, 1951 
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The best means of controlling spr 
in older freight cars. Simply replace one coil 
spring in each group with an SBS Snubber. 







3-WAY 
PROTECTION 
1. LADING—By preventing 


harmonic spring action 
and car sway, Symington 
Snubbers help protect 
lading from shock 
damage. 


. EQUIPMENT—Cars 


equipped with Symington 
Snubbers are protected 
from vertical shocks 

at today’s high speed. 


. ROADBED—Damage to 
roadbed is reduced when 
bounce and shock are 
controlled with these 
snubbers. 





THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 


In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 
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How “Roller Freight” will cut your 
operating costs...all along the line! , 





‘ * 
AT TERMINALS 


90% fewer man hours are need- 
ed for terminal inspection when 
freight trains are mounted on 
Timken® tapered roller bearings! 
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IN THE YARDS 











IN THE SHOP 










be eliminated. 





Timken bearings cut repair bills 
by reducing wear on draft gear 
and other parts. Impact damage 
from “serial starting” jolts can 











a ON THE ROAD 


Timken bearings practically elim- 
inate “hot boxes” and the resulting 
expense and delays. Roller bearing 
design minimizes friction, per- 
mits better retention of lubricants. 
And there’s 10 waste to “grab.” 











“Roller Freight” will go far in cutting your 
operating costs. And it will give you a big 
advantage with shippers when you're bidding 
for a greater share of tomorrow’s freight ton- 
nage. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


TAPERED 
TIMKEN 2% 
44%) BEARINGS 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.&. PAT. « 





journal bearing parts. 


“Roller Freight” makes more 
cars available because cars 
get where they’re going faster 
and spend less time in repair 
shops. Humping operations 
cannot displace Timken 
















AT DESTINATIONS 














“Roller Freight” re- 
duces lading damage 
claims by making 
smoother starts and 
stops possible. Timken 
bearings cut starting 
resistance 88%. 
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§ ANYWHERE 


weather. 





Timken bearings re- 
duce starting friction to 
a minimum. You can 
schedule full-length 
trains even in'cold 


am 
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